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No. 4297. 
Wectures. 


Ror INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 
A. J. FINBERG, Esq., will on THURSDAY NEXT, March 10, at 
so'clock, BEGIN a COURSE of TWO LECTURES on ‘Turner. 


Subscription to this ——— Half-a-Guinea ; to all the Courses in 
the Season, Two Guineas. 








Societies. 
ur HUGUENOT SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


SESSION 1909-1910. 

The THIRD ORDINARY MEBTING will be held at the HOTEL 
WINDSOR, VICTORIA STREET. 8.W., on WEDNESDAY, _—, 
at 8 P.u., preceded by the Society's DINNER at 6.15 p.u. 

Renouari s of Sancerre and Huguenot History in the Valley, of the 
Loire, Part II., by the late DUNCA -General F. RENOUARD — 
CAN G. PITCHER, Col., Hon. Sec. 





101, Inverness Terrace, 
LORDON TOPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


The ELEVENTH ABNUAL eycry hs this SOCIETY will be 
held on FRIDAY, Moreh 1 at 4.30 P. in the ROOMS of the 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUA RIES. ‘BURLINGTON HOUSE, 

The Annual Address will be given by the Right Hen. LORD 

VERSLEY on *The Monuments in Westminster Abbe: 

Tickets for the Meeting may be obtained from the Secretary, 

BERNARD GOMME, 32, George Street, Hanover Square, W. 








VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


SPECIAL FELLOWSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS, AND SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS OPEN TO GRADUATES OF ANY BRITISH 
UNIVERSITY, AND TO OTHER DULY QUALIFIED PERSONS. 

JOHN HARLING FRAO SHIP IN PHYSICS. 1251. per annum, 
tenable re es or Two Y 

VULCA FELLOWSHIP IN ENGINEERING. 
Two, or Three Yea 

HONORARY RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS. Tenable for One or 

wo Years, excusing all Fee: 

RESEARCH STU DENTSHIPS. 
reduction of Fees. 

STUDENTSHIP IN RUSSIAN. Tenable for Two Years. 40l. for 
ae first year, and 120/. tor the Second Year, which must be spent in 


GAR IDE SCHOLARSHIPS IN INDUSTRY ane COMMERCE. 
About Three Scholarships, tenable for Two Years. 801. each for the 
first year, which must be ~ on ol at the University, and 1501. to 2501. for 
the second year, which m spent abroad. 
¥ Lay f MEMORIAL weCHO ARSHIP. (Diseases of Children.) 

alu 
ROBERT Liens ROOLOGRCAL, AND poransoal, SCHOLAR- 

IP. 50l. per ann able for One or Two Yea) 

a. - x PLATT PHYSIOLOGICAL, SCHOLARSHIPS, Two, 

LS annum, tenable for Two Yea 

oONTRA CE SCHOLARSHIPS IN MEDICINE. Two, each of the 
value of 1001., will be awarded annually for peoBclenes ta in Arts or 
Science Subjects, Application to be made by 8 i. 

RESE. EES have been instituted by the _— 
which, oe to the prescribed Regulations, are open to Graduates 
or persons who have passed the Degree Examinations of other 
approved Universities, and, under certain conditions, to Candidates 
not so qualifi 

For further particulars and full list of Fellowships and Scholarships 
refer to the University Calendar, or apply to THE REGISTRAR, the 
University, Manchester. 





1201. for One, 


Conferring the privilege of a 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENZEUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 


| J NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH 
WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY. 
The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invit pli 
SOueTANT LECTURER and DEMONST RATOR on Mt ‘AL. 


Further particulars may be obtained from the unde 
whom applications, with Testimonials (which ee pot aS 
must be sent on or before WEDN UE March 9, 
: N N JENKINS, B 
University College, Cardiff, Waaue 15, 1910. cy eins 

















BOROUGH OF SWANSEA 


TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL, 


The SWANSEA LOCAL EDUCATION AUTHORITY t 
cations for the PRINCIPALSHIP of the SWANSEA TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE. 





apa Society. OF GREAT BRITAIN 


—H.M. TH 8 KING ror suAM. * President—Prof. Ww. 

REYS DAVIDS, LL.D. Publications: THE BUDDHIST REVIEW 

Gear and other Works.—Full particulars as to a &ec., 
HE SECRETARIES, 41, Great Russell Street, w.c 


Exhibitions. 
R o ¥ A te ADEM Y 
WINTER EXHIBITION. 


WORKS by OLD _ MASTERS and DECEASED MASTERS of the 
BRITISH HOOL. Open from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission 1s. 
Catalogue 6d. Season Ticket 5s. 


ROvAL SOCIETY of PAINTER-ETCHERS 
d ENGRAVERS, 5a, Pall Mall East, 8. Mace the 23th ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, wap D. STE 











STEBBING, Secretary. 


TCHINGS WANTED TO PURCHASE 3 
XEL HAIG, HEDLEY FITTON, MUIRHEAD 
CAMERON. SEYMOUR HADEN.—THE FINE- ART BoCrETY, 
143, New Bond Street, London. 








IR JOHN SOANES MUSEUM. 
3, Lincoln’ 2 wt Fields, 
INTERESTING HOUSE AND ART COLLECTION. 
OPEN FREE, between 10.30 and Fe on TUESDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, 
THURSDAYS, and FRIDAYS to the end of August. 








Probident Institutions 


HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
Invested Capital, 30,0001. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its ‘cuntvaltnt by instalments), and obtain the right to 
participate in the following advantages :— 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time ef Adversity as long as need 


SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 
rovRn Medical Advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 
TH. A oo in the Country (Abbots Langley, Hertford- 
shire) f mbers, with garden Seoduen, coal, and medi 
Sitendamee 4 “addition to an annuity. 
FIFTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when it is needed. 
SIXTH. All these are available not for Members only, but also for 
their wives or widows and young children. 
SEVENTH. The yment nA. — subscriptions confers an absolute 
right to these benefits in need. 
For further pares a to the Secre' , Ma. GEORGE 
LARNER, 28 Paternoster ay —_ 








Gidurcational. 


{)OACHING FOR UNIVERSITIES, &c.— 
ogi E. | Bureerone, M.A., late Sixth Form Master, 
cara, White mee x Bone. and aREATS. “oT THEOL Tilstock 
-» lop. Golf Links in Parish. Hunting with 


HE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF 
IRELAND. 
COURSES for 1910. 
NOTICE I8 HEREBY GIVEN, That it shall be open to all 
age ceo for any Examination leading to, . for any Examination 
Degrees, including Higher Degrees, to be held in_1910, to be 
pestle if they so desire, on the Courses of the Royal University of 
Treland, as these Courses would have been in 1910 if that University 
_ continued to exist (see Calendar of the Royal University for 1909). 
ments are under consideration for holding under the new 
ms, the Examinations for the year 1911 and subsequent years. 
JOSEPH M’GRATH, LL.D., Registrar of the University. 


cont 
HILDA’S HALL, OXFORD. 


s? 
COUNCIL invite Seacesons for the post of HISTORY 
TUTOR, to be filled by OCTOBER. 

Candidates should forward copies of three Testimonials, and the 
Names of two References, before APRIL 18, to the Local Secretary, 
Mrs. WELLS, 1, Norham Gardens, Oxford, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


ORTHING.—ST. MILDRED’S LADIES’ 
——_ Refined Home. Pupils’ happiness first considera- 

on. Game Bathing. Large detached House. Fine Grounds. 
Howiish and Foreign Pupils, ages 8 to 20. From 40 Guineas per annum. 











ing Salary 5001. } r annum. 
Applications, endorsed “‘ rincipal,” stating age, qualifications, and 
experience, together with copies of Testimonials, should reach the 
ay me not later an BORDA, March 21, 1910. 
pplicants are requested to state the earliest dat 

prepared to take up the duties. iene 

Further particulars, if desired, can be obtained, om 

AMES, 
The Technical al College, Swansea, February x sae seemed 


anaemia P 


 elltdeted- ACADEMY. 


Mr. Carter having resigned the RECTORSHIP of the ED 
BURGH WACADEM MY on his a ppointment as Head Master of Be 
Grammar School, the DIREC are prepared to receive applica- 
a for the VACANT OFFICE. The Salary is 1,0001., with Capitation 

nt. —pptcading apie are requested to communicate, without 
delay. with Mr. C. E. W. CPHERBON, C.A.. Clerk and Treasurer 
to the Directors 8 North ‘* sr glen Street. Edinburgh, from whom 
particulars may be obtained, and with whom applications an 
monials must be lodged not later than MARCE'S1. — 


ri x x 
WANTED, HEAD MASTER for the BOYS’ 
DE of the C woe a and poRran ORPHAN HO 

and SCHOOL, SAVILE P HALIFAX. Salary rte mw 4 
3001. per annum, with ha, 4: and Rates free. Applicant must 
not be over the age of 40, and married. The School, which contains 
about 160 Boys between 7 and 15, is gadenominesenal. —Forms of 
Application may be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. D. LORD 























BAFORD LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX. 
n the ary of Education's List of Efficient Secondary Schools 
a faut inspection.) Large Staff, of whom Three are Graduates. 
F pmen ly built Modern School Premises. Good Playing Field.—Head 
Miss COMFORT. 





| ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 

Special ees are made to suit the convenience of Students 
who have just the Matriculation Examination of the University 
of London and who are anxious to commence studying for the above 
Examination without loss of time. 

Students matriculating in January may thus enter at once without 
any break in their sadics, so that they may be able to present them- 
selves for the Preliminary Scientific Examination at the earliest 


ble date. 
it and me ees og P. MUDGE, A.R.C.S. F.Z.8., and R. A. 
BUDDICOM, B.A.( 
Chemistry, and Ph 4 —5y ees CANDY, B.A. B.Sc.Lond., and 


W. GRIFFITH, B.Sc, Lon 
MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 
Turner Street, Mile End, E. 


LBUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate intone eating to 
the CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS o: 
TUTORS in England or Abi road 
are invited | to call wT or pend fully acy particulars to 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THR 
who for more than thisty ears my “been quiet touch with the 
leading Educational Establishments. 
dvice, free of charge, is given na >. THRING, peer: of dons 
late Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street, London, W 











Situations Vacant. 


POCKLING TON SCHOOL, 
EAST YORKS. 
APPOINTMENT OF ened MASTER. 
ere will be a VACANCY for a HE MASTER of the above 
School” at the * of the MIDSUMMER TERM. Applicants must 
have \ oo gg n Classical Honours at one of the Universities in 


7: big ee 
caeen aide School have for many years past distinguished 


aaa at Oxford and O Cambridge. 
The be oe » made up of a fixed Salary and Capitation 





GOT and all interested in the subject 
Sac AER” a Tecieh uae A ee 
E Tences OF a A STAMMERER — Dep’ 
Willesden Lane, piadedbars, N W. —— 





oon ount together to not less than 600k. a annum, 
ayy and Residence in the Head Master's Hou 
eee should be sent, not later than MARCH 31, 1910, 
accompanied by not more than three recent Testimonials, to 
MAS ROBSON, Esq., Clerk to the Governors. 
Pocklington, York. 





ICTORIA CHURCH HOSTEL, 
UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 

The COUNCIL invites applications for the post of LADY WARDEN, 

NOW VACANT, University Degree desirable, not pPrthnemen 

Salary 100/., with Board and Residence. Pi ie rt —— copies of Testi- 





penile, by MARC Park A aa soa 
Ke EDWARD THE SIXTH’S SCHOOL, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

A MISTRESS will be required in this SCHOOL in SEPTE™ 
NEXT. Good Classics essential. Salary according to pat ce mag 
Candidates are requested to sendin their applications, which must 
= pe nooo vanied by a Printed Form and a copy of their Testimonials, 

1EAD MISTRESS not later than MARCH 12.—Forms of 
Appitetion and and further particulars, may be obtained on application to 
King Edward's School, New Street, Birmingham. 


dw y 1 16, 1910, 
as UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. — The 
ATE invite applications for the post of a SECOND 
DIV sion. ASSISTAN vt the LIBRARY. Rees 80l., rising to 
1201, per annum. Candidates should not be more than 25 years of age. 
Knowledge of Cosaloguing, previous Library experience, and good 
Type-Writing indispensable; Shorthand a recommendation. einai: 
cations, in own handwriting, stating age, and accompanied by re 
more than three Testimonials, should sent, before MARCH 2 
1906, to the undersigned, and should be marked ° * Library” on the 
envelope. oD MIERS, P 
University of London, South Kensington, 8.W. — 


IANOFORTE. —The GOVERNORS of the 
BOROUGH POLY SROSRIO My aire directly after Easter, 

services of a MAN and a WOMA ARCHER of the PIANOFORTE, 
The Candidate ee must ity peer to teach Students in 
Classes of Six, and to prepare Students for various Examinations. 
a oe 4 sad 9.30 P. m, rd kp Days per Week.—Full 

iculars on sending stampec re envelope to THE SECRE- 
Ta RY, Borough Polytechnic Institute, 8.E. sai 














Situations Wanted. 


DVERTISER, age 23, well educated, wants an 

ENGAGEMENT with PUBLISHING FIRM. Has practical 

knowledge of Printing. ee WHITE, care of Mr. Morrish, 
114, Camberwell Road, 8.E. 


UBLISHERS’ READER, AGENT, and 

EDITOR will complete important Three Years’ Commission 

this month. Brilliant record. Educational work preferred.—A nly 
Box 7421, Messrs. Sharrow & Thatcher, 2, Holborn Place, London, 
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O PUBLISHERS AND OTHERS.—The 

FEO MALATOR of of ‘ASMUS SEMPER’ would be glad to hear 

of WORK. High-class Translation from German or French.—Miss 
CATON, 22, Mount Carmel Chambers, Kensington, W. 


GQITUATION REQUIRED as LIBRARIAN, or 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, by roune MAN aged 2. Five 
= fy -B.. h-., timonials.—S. M. BROW ING, High- 











Miscellaneows. 


RANSLATIONS from FRENCH, GERMAN, 
guantity.—W, 1. OU our ns aa 10, 3s, - Park, oo Ten 'N ter 
elephone 93 Hornsey. 





ANTED, AUTHOR to READ SHORT 
NOVEL and PUNCTUATE. [Irish Nationality preferred.— 
FINCH, 46, Northumberland Place, Bayswater, W. 


Mizcllaneous Books, 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, 

THURSDAY, March 17, and Following Day, at 10 "lock, M ISCELLA, 
NEOUS BOOKS, comprising the rare M. ras Edition of FitzGerald’s 

mar Kha: 1802—Swift’s Gulliver’ 8s Travels, First Edition, 2 vols., 
and ‘other ks in Old ish Literature—Folio ks on Art— 
Donovan's Insects of New Holland, and a few 4 ng Books on Natural 
History—Standard Works in History, Biography, and General Litera 
ture—a Selection of the Arundel Society's eee. &e. 

Catal pan Sinatt 








Engravings and Drawings. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

bers — 0. on MONDAY, Berks, and Following Day, at 
o'cloc! isely, ENGRAVING 


roe 8S, DRAWINGS, and a few OIL 
PAINTIN 8, principally by the Old M asters, including mong by 
Old Maste: from celebrated 


mane fret ed Col Oil P: 8, ke. the 
Pro | TA 1 his 

Collection of Engravings by Old Masters. at about one = 
years: since, » tt including numerous Examples of the Works of 




















OO OWNERS OF PRIVATE LIBRARIES.— 

Do you want your Books Catalogued and Indexed? Young Man 

ee: undertake same, Evenings from 4r.m. Terms moderate. Work 

lone in an efficient manner. —Reply, first instance, HOUSTON, 
66, Neville Road, Forest Gate. 


ANTED, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. — Particulars and 
Brice to HERBERT E. GORFIN, 214 Hither Green Lane, Lewisham, 








O GENTLEMEN needing a Healthy Open-air 
Life.—VACANCY for ONE or TWO PUPILS of learn PRAC- 
TICAL FRUIT-FARMING with experienced Grower, to reside with 
Family. Terms moderate and inclusive.— For further particulars apply 
to BE. NJAMIN G BERRY, F.R.H.S., Boughton Blean, Kent. 


Type-Writers, Ke. 


YPE-WRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
BY AN EXPERT. Articles, Stories, Novels, 8d. 1,000 words. 
Rotestion over 50,000. Carbon Copies, 3d. 1,000 words. Other Rates 
and Specimens on application. Accuracy and prompt return fuaran- 
teed. Testimonials from well- pasa Witters. —NOKA DICKINSON, 
1, Sackville Gardens, Ilford, 











CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
YPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 


Women (onions oat Cambridge Higher Local; Modern 

lengeege ision, ee Shorthand.—THE 

3 IDGE” TYPE. WRITING AGENCY, 5, DUKE STREET, 
ADELPHI, W.C. (formerly 10, Duke Street). "Telephone : 2308 City. 





SS. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 

Carbon Copies, 3d. References to well-known Authors. Oxford 

Higher Local. ae 1272 Richmond P.O.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, 
Kew Gardens, 8. W. 


UTHORS MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE- WRITTEN wi complete accuracy, 9d. per 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies gu ae References to well- 
known Writers.—M. STUART, ‘Allendale. Kymberley Road, Harrow. 


[YEE. -WRITING 6d. 1,000. Accuracy and 
dort guaranteed. — Miss CONNOR, 71, Thrale Road, 
Streatham, 8. 











T 4 E - W = 8&2 & 
KINDLY NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
10, MAITLAND PARK VILLAS, HAVERSTOCK HILL, N. Ww. 


Authors’ Agents. 
HE LONDON LITERARY AND ART 


STRpICATS for disposal of clever Stories, Novels, Drawings, 
Designs. of Beginners Criticized, Revised, Typed. Commercial 
Art. ar A WANSGEIC 40, Sackville Street, Piccadi lilly, Ww. 


YHE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879. 








: lar, A. Diirer,Ostade, and others, Framed Engravings, 
ic. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 








The Collection of Rare and Valuable Editions of ‘the Bible, | 


the Pri vy of Dr. GEORGE S, WATSON, deceased, o. 
T% wabedlipe & Wells, ’ 


\V ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL b Wy AUCTION at their House, No. 13, Visiineten 
Street, Strand, W.C., on Mt pt DAY, March 9, at 1 o'clock p 

Binke’| the COLLECTION of rare and valuable EDITIONS of The 

lefly English, also Editions of the 

‘om m Prayer and Metrical Psalms, &c., the Property of 

Dr. GEORGE 8 s WATSON. deceased (of Tunbridge Wells). 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Books and Manuscripts. 
MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
4 


ee 

Books and Manuscripts. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will include 
in the above SALE a COPY of ENGRAVINGS FROM THE 


CHOICEST WORKS OF SIK THOMAS LAWRENCE (The Lawrence 
Gallery), 1837. 





Engravings including the Property of the late 
MERTON A. THOMS, Esq.,0f 4, St. George's Square, S.W, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by A » se ef at their eS = Retention Square, W.C., on 
FRIDAY, Marc’ at ten minutes o'clock precisely, a large 
COLLECTION o ~ ENGRAVINGS panies the above Property, 





—_. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
aly _ notice that they will hold the follo: 
BALES ty AUCTION, at thelr Great Rooms, King Street, St poets 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 


On MONDAY, March 7, MODERN PICTURES 
and Drawings. 


On TUESDAY, March 8, JAPANESE 
COLOUR PRINTS from the COLLECTION of H. A. RITCHIE, Esq 


On WEDNESDAY, March 9, MODERN 
BRGRAVINGS, the Pro; f the late STEPHEN T. GOODEN 

Esq. ; Engravings of the Barly Bi English School, 

On FRIDAY, March 11, fine old WORCESTER 


PORCELAIN, the Property o f Mrs. R. 8. FAIRBANK ; Old Chinese 
Porcelain, Objects of Art, Faience, and Furniture from various 


ivate Sour 
On SATURDAY, March 12, MONDAY, 
March 14, and TUESDAY, March 15, the COLLECTION of PICTURES, 


DRAWINGS, and ENGRAVINGS of Sir WALTER GILBEY, Bart., 
removed from Cambridge House, Regent's Park, N.W. 








will SELL by AUCTION x phir House, No. 13, Wi 
Street, Strand, March 10, and Foilowin 
at 1 o'clock precisely, , BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS comprisin ng book 
from the Collection’ of the late T. H. LONGFIELD, 

r o 


ves, Eragn. 
Presses—Occult pears —aree are Publications—Travel, Sport, &c. 
=the Original Wood Block of Thomas Bewick’s Waiting for Death— 
Hewitson's Exotic Butterflies—Martinet’s Coloured Figures of Birds— 
ast Les Viseaux de Paradis—Fagan’s History of Engraving in 
ng! " 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The valuable and important Collection of Japanese Colour 
Prints, the Property of FORD G. BARCLAY, Esq., of 
Berkeley Street, W. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION 7 their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Finest, a W.C. on MONDAY, March 14, and Four Followin 





lo ‘clock t prockeely. the valuable and important COLLECTIO 
APANE COLOUR PRINTS re resentative of the best periods, 

th e 7 a — G. BARCLAY, Esq., of Berkeley Street, W., 
comprising ee by 8 Shigenobu, Kiyomasu, and other Primitives— 
Harunobu, Koi Kiyonaga, Toyo- 
kuni, Kunisa eo Yeizan, and others—several rare and 
fine Prints by Utamaro—a large number of Prints by Hokusai and 


Hiroshige, including several complete Series. 


May be viewed two days -—~ Catalogues may be had. Illustrated 
Catalogues, containing 25 Plates, price 2s. 6d. 





aluable and Rare Books and Illuminated and other 
Manuscripts. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL b: AUCTION’ at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W. MONDAY, March 21, and Two Followin 
Days at 1 o'clock areeialy. be hacen and RARE BOOKS anc 
Ancient Illuminated and other Manuscripts—European and Uriental 
Service Books, &c.—Fifteenth and Sixteenth Century Books in original 
by Oxford, Cambridge, and London Binders—Incunabula— 
Early Woodcut Books — the First Editions of both Parts of Don 
New Tes in Spanish--Editio Princeps of Homer—First Edition of the 
tament in Welsh, 1567—Edward VI. Prayer Book, 1549—Books 
Engravings and Extra - [lustrated Works — pecial Copies of 
Willinns Blake's Works, with his Working Cabinet and Graving Tools 
—Robert Burns’s Bureau—Dickens and O'Connell Relics — County 
Histories and Local To opograr! phy—a Large-Paper Copy of Nichols'’s 
tio’ 





rhe interests of Authors capably represented. Agr 
Publishing arranged. MSs. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Peace 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 24, Paternoster Row. 








Printers. 


RINTING OF DISTINCTION.—FAMILY 

PRINTED under 

Ex rvision, and Searches made where MSS. are incomplete. 

Write for Estimates and all Particulars.—GERRARDS LTD. (The 

pn emf Press), at411a, Harrow Road, London, W. Superintending 
ealogical Expert, Mr. Perceval Lucas. 


THENAUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
any ue Printer of ane Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 
ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK. NEWS, 

“PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 


rt Su 











For Ssoksellers’ Catalogues see p. 291. 


Sales by Auction. 


A Collection of Books in Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Century Literature. 


ESSRS. HODGSON A CO. will _ SELL by 
UCTION, at their Rooms, 
WEDNESDAY, oMlaren 16, at 1 olock, ‘th “ ABOVE COLLECTION 
f BOOKS in OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, the Property of a 
GENTLEMAN bg = from Yorkshire), comprising the « collected 
Wor Ler umont and Fletcher, Keilligrew, Davenant 
and others, n folio, “with the Portraits — Poe Dramatic 
Luterstere-- Folio Antiquarian and Hi storical ¥ i Hennepin's 
New Discovery, 1698, and_other Books relating to — one | the 
Indies—Interesting and Scarce Tracts on Trade, Comm 
tion, Coinage, Taxes and other Economic panioets, by! Petty, chil 
“Letter Acts— 








Mun, Fortrey, D’Avenant and others—Black 
porary Histories of the European tes—The Political Writings ot 
Milton. ‘oe, Swift, and others—a few Curious Books o: 


ap anew and terete &c., the whole in good condition ‘and 
n y calf 











— First ms of Modern Authors — Auegeah 
7. &e. 
May ‘be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Books and Manuscripts, including the Library of the late 
Rev. JOHN PICKFORD, removed from Newbourne 
Rectory, Suffolk, and other Properties. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
y AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, ayn y Square, W.C., 

* WEDNESDAY, March 9, oa Follow vn Be ist t ten minutes past 

o'clock precise! E PROPERTIES, including Library 
Editions of an a WV. fa oy ity History, ey y, Travel, Natural 
History, &c.—First Editions of the Works arles Dickens, R. L. 
Stevenson, a other Modern Authors—Books with Coloured Plates, 
includin pin’s Naval and Military Exploits—Don Quixote, with 
Clarke's Cohered Engravings—Comic Histories of ‘ge ig and Rome 
—a beautiful Copy of the Baskerville Horace, with fine Painting on 
the fore edge— ok of Common Prayer, with View on fore —— 

Histories and Topographicai yorks—Books of Views—Collec 

tion o shncinasienmatteh &e. 





| THE ELECTIONS—AND AFTER. 











Magazines, Xe. 


ONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Edited by Sir PERCY BUNTING. 


No, 531. MARCH. 2s, 6d, 
By E. T. COOK. 
INTENSIVE ELECTIONEERING. By Colonel D. C. PEDDER. 
PARIS AFTER THE FLOOD. By LAURENCE JERROLD, 
THE FUTURE OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 

By FERDINAND L. LEIPNIK. Editor of the Pester Lioyi. 
FAITH, FACT, AND EXPERIENCE. By Rev. G. JAMES, Litt.D. 


THE GERMAN PRESS BUREAU. 
By G. V. WILLIAMS (Eulenspiegel), 


THE ALLEGED PAPAL CHARTER: A REPLY, 

By the Very Rev. Monsignor BARNES. 
‘ISTARIN THE UNDERWORLD.’ By REGINA MIRIAM BLOCH. 
STAINED GLASS WINDOWS. By L. MARCH PHILLIPPS. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. By Dr. E. J. DILLON 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT: THE FUTURE OF THE CLASSICS, 


By ©, T. 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
London: HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 





NOW READY. 


[THE NEWSPAPER PRESS DIRECTORY 
AND ADVERTISERS’ GUIDE. 
1910 ANNUAL ISSUE. Price 2s. ; post free 2s. 6d. 
“The standard work of reference with respect to the newspaper 


press.” — Times. 
Publishers: C. MITCHELL & CO., 


1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 





[HE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., MARCH 5, contains :— 


BATH CITY AND THE ROMAN BATH. 
RECENT CASES OF WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION. 
HOUSING AND TOWN-PLANNING CONFERENCE. 
PLASTER-WORK (Carpenters’ Hall Lectures). 
LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION DINNER. 
ILLUSTRATIONS :— 
NEW FORMAL GARDEN, ARDROSS CASTLE 
HOUSE, COMBE DOWN, BATH; 
CENTRAL LIBRARY, FULHAM ; 
COUNTY OFFICES, BUSHEY. 
At Office as above (4d., by post 44d.), and of all 
Newsagents. 





§ALES AT AUCTION 


BY C. G BOERNER, LEIPSIC. 


MARCH 10-12. 
MUSICAL LIBRARY of JEAN BAPTISTE WECKERLIN, Paris.—Notably rare Works on the 


History of Music, mostly in fine contemporary bindings. 


Illustrated Catalogue, 1 mark. 


MARCH 15-17. 
REPRESENTATIVE COLLECTION of WORK by DANIEL CHODOWIECKI, STECHOW, 


MARCH 18-19. f 
COSTLY ENGRAVINGS of the OLD MASTERS, Fifteenth to Eighteenth Century.—Rare Italians 


ENGELMANN.—Collection of Duplicates. 


—valuable Schongauers, Mantegnas, &c. 


Catalogue, with several Illustrations, 1 mark. 
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BR THE 


. LITERARY POST 


8. fd, 
OK. 
ER. 
ILD, 


: THE LITERARY POST is the title of a New Penny Weekly 
A Newspaper to be devoted to the manifold interests of the literary 


ES, 


and social worlds. It is designed to provide the public with a more 


ON - ° * . 
<8 complete survey of all that is appearing in current literature than 


is afforded by any existing journal. The production of an important 
or interesting book will be treated as an event of public interest, 


RY ‘ . Sait 
and the review of it will be more in the nature of a descriptive 


article on the subject-matter than a mere expression of the critic’s 
opinions. Every effort will be made to avoid the more solid 
qualities of the weekly reviews, and to cultivate in the treatment of 
books the more popular interests without impairing the weight and 
value of the criticisms. In the leaders and topical notes will be 
found reference to all contemporary events which are worth 
discussion. Other prominent features will be signed articles by well- 
known writers, articles on varied subjects from authoritative pens, 
selected quotations from the best new works, condensed extracts from 
the world’s press of the hour; English, American, and Continental 
notes; a Money Article by a trustworthy financial authority ; and a 


list of the week’s publications. 
he 


. | EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISEMENT OFFICES 
‘ 36, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


THE SITUATION IN TIBET. 
Trans-Himalaya: Discoveries and 


Adventures in Tibet. By Dr. Sven 
Hedin. With 388 Illustrations, Water-Colour 
Sketches, and 10 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 


LORD KELVIN. 
The Life of William Thomson, 


Baron Kelvin of Largs. By Silvanus 
P. Thompson. With Photogravure Portraits 
and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 

Daily Chronicle.—‘* Worthy to be bracketed with 

Froude’s ‘ Carlyle’ and Morley’s ‘Gladstone,’ there 

to complete a splendid triad of geniuses of the nine- 

teenth century.’ 














Shakespeare’s Roman Plays and 
their Background. By Prof. M. w. 
MacCallum, M.A. LL.D. 8vo, IOs. net. — 


Accidents of an Antiquary’s Life. 
By D. G. Hogarth, Author of ‘A Wandering 
Scholar,’ &c. With 40 Illustrations from Photo- 

raphs taken by the Authorand his Companions. 
vo, 75. 6d. net. [ Tuesday. 


SECOND EDITION OF VOL. I. 
A History of the British Army. 


By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. First Part—To 
the Close of the Seven Years’ War. Vol. I. 
With Maps. Second Edition. 8vo, 18s. net. 





The Gates of India. Being an Historical 
Narrative. By Col. Sir Thomas  Holdich, 
K.C.M.G. K.C.LE. C.B. D.Sc. With Maps 
and Plans. 8vo, ros. net. 

Times. —‘‘ Few writers are so well qualified as 
Sir Thomas Holdich, both as a student, as soldier, 
and as a man of affairs with an intimate knowledge 
of the country, for the task he here undertakes— 
namely, to investigate the methods and work of 
explorers of different races from the earliest time in 
the hinterland of India.” 


Papuan Fairy Tales. By Annie Ker. 
Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
These ancient tales, of which no written record 
exists, were collected by the author during nine years’ 
residence among the native tribes. 


The Human Cobweb. ByB. L. Putnam 
Weale, Author of ‘The Forbidden Boundary,’ 
&e. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

A romance of Peking after the seizure of Port 

Arthur by the Russians and Kiaochow by Germany. 


ANTI MIA®S. An Essay in Isometry. By R. J. 
Walker. 2vols. 8vo, 215. net. 








Physical Science in the Time of 


Nero. Being a Translation of the ‘ Quzstiones 
Naturales’ of Seneca. By John Clarke, M.A. 
With Notes on the Treatise by Sir Archibald 

Geikie, K.C.B. D.C.L., &c. 8vo, Ios. net. 


The Working Faith of the Social 


Reformer, and other Essays. 
By Henry Jones, LL.D. D.Litt. 8vo, 75. 6d. 
net. 

Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ The author has a terse way 
of putting things that is frequently epigrammatic, 
and all who are concerned in working for social 
amelioration—to whatever party they may belong— 
will find his work deeply interesting and suggestive.” 


The Common Sense of Political 


Economy. Including a Study of the Human 
Basis of Economic Law. By Philip H. Wick- 
steed, M.A. With Diagrams. 8vo, 145. net. 


Essays on Modern Novelists. 
By Prof. William L. Phelps, M.A. Ph.D. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 























GAY & HANCOCK'S 
LIST. 


—~o— 
In the press. 


SECOND LARGE EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 
Crown 8vo, 512 pp. 4 Coloured Illustrations, cloth, 68. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE HOUSE 
OF A THOUSAND CANDLES,’ ENTITLED 


THE LORDS OF HIGH DECISION. 
THE LORDS OF HIGH DECISION. 
By MEREDITH NICHOLSON, 


Extracts from Early Press Notices. 





Morning Post.—‘‘ Though some of the eg wy 4 that gave 
charm and originality to his earlier books has gone out of 
it, it seems to us in every way a more solid piece of work. 
....Mr. Nicholson never fails to charm us with the fresh- 
ness of his style and the vitality of his situations.” 

Westminster Gazette.—‘*The unusual plot is most skilfully 
managed.” 

Times.—“ A Pittsburg story, by an American of repute, 
who gives a good study of a pompous, self-satisfied father, 
of wealth and position, and a wayward son.” 

Observer.—*‘ Its defect is that there are too many interest- 
ing people in the book.” 

Daily Chronicle.—‘ Quantity and quality, too, and some 
very good quality.” 

Glasgow Herald.—“' An enthralling book.” 


MEXICO. 


By T. PHILIP TERRY. 


A new Guide Book to the Mexican Republic with 26 Maps 
and Plans. 


824 pp. size 64in. by 44 in., cloth, 12s, net. 








In the press. 


1910 EDITION OF 
A SATCHEL GUIDE TO EUROPE. 


For the Vacation Tourist. 
By W. J. ROLFE, Litt.D. 


A popular Condensed European Guide, with numerous 
Maps, &c. 


312 pp. size 6}in. by 4}in., limp leather, 6s. net. 


In the press. 
NEW THOUGHT COMMON SENSE 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
300 pp. crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 48. 6d. net. 


This volume contains an Autobiography of the author, 
and recent Portrait. 








N.B.—THE ONLY COMPLETE AND AUTHORIZED 
EDITIONS OF 


POEMS 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, 


POEMS OF PASSION. 

POEMS OF PLEASURE. 

POEMS OF POWER. 

POEMS OF PROGRESS. 1 /- 

POEMS OF CHEER. 

KINGDOM OF LOVE. net. 

POEMS OF SENTIMENT. 

MAURINE. 

THREE WOMEN. 

Limp white cloth, 1s. net each ; limp lambskin, 2s. 6d. net 

each. Postage 2d. each. 

5,000 Copies of POEMS OF PROGRESS, recently 

published, were sold on day of publication. 


1/- 


net, 





RHODA OF THE UNDERGROUND. 
By FLORENCE F. KELLY. 
Crown 8vo, illustrated, cloth, 6s. 


An American love story of the time of the slave trade 
excitement. A supplement to ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 








GAY & HANCOCK, Lrp., 
12 and 13, Henrietta’Street, London, W.C. 


Messrs. Longmans & Co,’s 


LIST. 





a, 


THE 
POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
NEW VOLUME. 


Vol VIII. FROM THE RESTORATION To 
THE DEATH OF WILLIAM III. (1660-1709), 
By Ricnakp LopGE, M.A., Professor of History in the 
University of Edinburgh. With 2 Maps. 8Vvo, 7s. 6d. net, 

‘ [On Monday next, 

*,* Vols. I. II. IIL IV. V. VII. IX. X. XI. and XIL are 

now —_, and Vol. VI. is in the press. 7s. 6d. net each, 
(The inland postage of each volume is 5d.) 


PSYCHOLOGY OF 
POLITICS AND HISTORY. 
By the Rev. J. A. DEWE, M.A., Professor of History 
in Ottawa University, Ottawa, Canada. Crown 8y0, 
58. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 
In this book the author discusses the causes of the 
progress and decline of nations and the influence of 
o —- pagan religions and of Christianity upon 
the State. 


EAST LONDON YISIONS. 
By O’DERMID W. LAWLER. Crown 8vo, 62. net. 
(inland postage 4d,) 

In this book the author describes nis early life as 
an Kast Ender born and bred. In many parts 
founded on fact, the book aims ut showing the gradual 
revelation of the high and essential things of Life to 
a poetio youth, by experience of want, by excellent 
humble teachers, and by vision. 


NEW BOOK BY ME. & MRS. SIDNEY WEBB. 
ENGLISH POOR LAW POLICY. 


By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. §8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 6d.) 
“ The reform of the Poor Law is one of the most insistent 
social problems of ourtime. The book should be carefully 
read and studied alike by politicians and humanists.” 
Daily Express, 


THE LAST YEARS OF THE 
PROTECTORATE, 1656-1658. 


By CHARLES HARDING FIRTH, M.A. LL.D., Regius 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 
With 3 Plans. 2 vols. 8vo, 248, net. (Inland postage 7d.) 
“Professor Firth undertook this work at the express 
wish of Dr. Gardiner, and it could not have been in better 
hands than those of the Oxford Regius Professor of Modern 
History.”—Contemporary Review. 


THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
WORDS AND PHRASES. 


Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expres- 
sion of Ideas and Assist in Literary Compesition. By 
PETER MARK ROGET, M.D. F.R.S. Enlarged and 
Improved, partly from the Author’s Notes, and with a 
full Index, by JOHN LEWIS ROGET. Crown &vo, 
98. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF. 
Being Notes Introductory to the Study of Theology. 
By the Right Hon. ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, 
M.P. Crown 8vo, 68. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


BUDDHISM, PRIMITIVE AND PRE- 
SENT, IN MAGADHA AND IN CEYLON. 


By REGINALD STEPHEN COPLESTON, D.D., 
Bishop of Calcutta. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 6d.) 


HUMAN PERSONALITY AND ITS 
SURVIVAL OF BODILY DEATH. 


By FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. net. 
(Inland postage 6d.) 
Abridged Edition in one volume, 10s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 5d.) 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THE BLINDNESS OF DR. GRAY. 
By the Very Rev. Canon P. A. SHEEHAN, Author of 
‘My New Curate,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. . 
“The book is profoundly interesting... ..Dr. Gray himself, 
as his character is brought out in relation with the orphan 
niece whom he unwillingly receives, is a figure to be re- 
membered. We have seldom come across anything finer.” 
Spectator. 


CLEANLINESS VERSUS CORRUPTION. 
By Lord RONALD SUTHERLAND-GOWER. With 
11 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, paper covers, 6d. 

This isa plea for the more general adoption of 
cremation for human bodies, and is issued wnder the 
auspices of the Cremation Society of England, 324, 
Regent Street, London, W. 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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Retrospections of an Active Life, 1817-1866. 
By John Bigelow. 3vols. (New York, 
the Baker & Taylor Company ; London, 
Fisher Unwin.) 


Mucu interesting matter is embedded in 
these ponderous volumes, but it requires 
a good deal of excavation. If they had 
been reduced by two-thirds, or even three- 
fourths, they would have been a welcome 
commentary on the American Civil War 
and the beginning of the end of the Second 
French Empire. In their present shape 
they form a bewildering mass of undi- 
gested documents calculated to frighten 
off the general reader ; while even robust 
historical students will have grounds for 
complaint in that dispatches dealing with 
such trivial matters as presentations at the 
French Court are sandwiched between 
State papers which made history. 


Bigelow’s “‘ Juvenilia ” present an at- 
tractive picture of life on a New England 
, where the household made its own 
cloth and candles. We follow him to 
school and college, and to a lawyer's office 
m New York, whence he drifted into 
journalism. As co-editor and co-pro- 
prietor with William Cullen Bryant of 
the New York Evening Post, he entered 
the inner ring of United States politics 
and formed a close friendship with Charles 
Sumner, just embarked on the “ Free 
Soil” agitation of 1848. To be candid, 
the correspondence illustrative of this 
Part of Bigelow’s life is lacking in import- 
ance, until a visit to Europe in 1858 





brought him into contact with various 
interesting people, Jules Janin among 
them. The cautious Bryant, it is amusing 
to find, regarded Sainte-Beuve with a 
dubious eye as a possible correspondent 
of The Evening Post ; he was presumably 
right. 

Arrived in England, Bigelow and his 
wife dined with Thackeray, and a none 
too flattering description of the enter- 
tainment is given :— 


“On the 10th of March we dined with 
Thackeray, and the company consisted 
entirely of strangers, exclusive of his family. 
Among them were Mrs. Charles Dickens ; 
Dr. Quinn, the earliest homceopathic 
physician, as he claimed to be; Mrs. Caul- 
field, a very pretty and unaffected woman 
whom I was permitted to take down to 
dinner; Sir Henry Havelock, son of the 
famous defender of Lucknow ; Mr. Oliphant, 
the eccentric though gifted husband of an 
eccentric wife ; and some half-dozen others 
whose names I did not learn. Thackeray, at 
whose side I was seated, was suffering with 
chills and fever. He drank. a great deal, 
as it seemed to me, and garnished his food 
with red pepper and curry to excess, for 
the purpose, as he said, of staving off or 
drawing off the chills. He succeeded in 
bringing on a profuse perspiration about 
eleven o’clock; at the same time he said 
he was tipsy, and talked a little to verify 
his diagnosis.” 


The description of Queen Victoria, as 
studied at a Drawing-room, is also far 
from complimentary ; and we learn with 
some astonishment that Gladstone had 
“the nervous, bilious temperament,”’ and 
that Sir John Pakington (not “ Pack- 
ington ’’) was “‘ a very intellectual-looking 
person.” 


Bigelow had made enough money to 
retire from journalism by the time that 
hostilities had become imminent between 
the North and South. He was soon ap- 
pointed Consul in Paris, with the special 
duty of looking after the French press. 
He seems to have discharged it admirably 
through his intimacy with Garnier-Pagés 
and other politicians ; and his friendship 
with Cobden and Bright made him a 
valuable representative of the United 
States during the crisis following the 
Trent affair. The Radicals’ distrust of 
Palmerston finds forcible expression in a 
letter from Bright :— 


“T need hardly tell you that Mr. Cobden 
and I have done all we could by writing our 
intimate friends in this Govt. to urge them 
to moderation and peace. The Prime 
Minister is old, and steeped in the traditions 
of a past generation ; he has made his only 
reputation by the pretence that he is plucky 
and instant in the defence of English honor, 
and he is in that condition just now that a 
revival of popularity is very needful for him. 
If foreign affairs are tranquil, his Govt. 
must break up. Bluster and occasionally war 
even have been resorted to by ministers in 
past times to sustain a tottering Statesman 
or @ falling party, and I am not sure that some 
of our present ministers have a morality 
superior to that of their predecessors.” 


But, a little later, Cobden told Bigelow, 
while on a visit to London, that the Ame- 
ricans were wrong in thinking that Pal- 





merston and The Times were plotting 
for a war with the United States. Bigelow 
wrote to Seward in April, 1863 :— 


“He said in substance that there was 
never @ greater mistake. Palmerston does 
not want war, he wants to maintain power 
and he knows that a war would shatter his 
ministry to atoms in an instant. He cares 
for nothing else but office and his talk means 
nothing else. The impression that prevails 
in America that Palmerston is always @ 
war minister is erroneous; on the contrary, 
said he, no English statesman has ever 
taken more humiliating buffetings from 
foreign powers than he, from France, from 
Russia, and even from the United States.” 


Seward, the American Secretary of 
State, evidently held Bigelow in high 
esteem, for not only were his wishes for 
retirement set aside, but he became 
Chargé d’Affaires in place of Dayton, 
and later United States Minister. The 
vigilance with which he watched the 
diplomatic activity of the Confederate 
envoy, Slidell, and kept his Government 
informed of the Confederate navy-building 
going on in French dockyards, amply 
justified his promotion. The perplexities 
of a neutral Power, even when acting in 
good faith, are abundantly illustrated in 
his correspondence with Seward. 

But the main theme of Bigelow’s second 
and third volumes is the Mexican adven- 
ture of Napoleon III. from its acute stage 
down to its disastrous close. The docu- 
ments here collected place Seward’s states- 
manship in a most favourable light; he 
waited his time, and refrained from vigor- 
ous language until his hands were free. 
Then he set to work. Upon Drouyn de 
Lhuys (of whom a discriminating study 
is given) fell the unpalatable task of putting 
the best face possible on a cause in which 
he had no belief, and he played a losing 
game like a great diplomatist. 


We can but glance at the contents of 
these volumes, especially as they are 
presented merely as raw materials for 
history. Bigelow admits that he failed 
to grasp Morny’s complicity in the 
Mexican expedition ; indeed, he lamented 
the Duke’s death as that of a steadfast 
and useful friend to the United States. 
But the Empress stands revealed as actively 
promoting Maximilian’s candidature, and 
as having her say on foreign policy. Thus : 


“Last evening I was at a small party 
at the Palace, and the Empress spoke of 
our conversation on the day of my presenta- 
tion, said that my statements and opinions 
had been thus far verified, said she was well 
satisfied with our government in reference 
to Mexico, but she said she did not quite 
like that paragraph in the address of Presi- 
dent Johnson. I told her I had explained 
it to M. D.de Lhuys and hoped he had given 
the explanation, with which he seemed 
content, to her Majesty. She did not say 
whether he had or not, but I was not dis- 
posed to go into the subject there and with 
her, for I was not sure of making a woman 
understand it.” 


When the bubble had been pricked, we 
get the following story :— 


““The Empress is said to feel very much 
outraged at the desperate fortunes of her 
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Mexican pet, and even broke into the council- 
room one day and burst into tears over the 
prospect of abandoning him.” 


Bigelow himself transmitted Seward’s 
expostulations with uncompromising 
vigour, and at an audience held at St. 
Cloud in November, 1866, he did not spare 
plainness of speech to the Emperor on 
the consequences that would follow any 
delay in the withdrawal of the French 
expeditionary force. 


The real weakness of the Second Empire 
does not seem to have been appreciated 
by Bigelow, who stood, no doubt, too near 
it for comprehensiveness of vision. His 
theory as to the Austro-Prussian War was 
curious, and more suitable to Renaissance 
politics than those of the nineteenth 
century :— 

“The result confirms an impression 
which I‘ formed some weeks since, and 
which I think I communicated to you, that 
the war was a sort of feigned issue between 
the larger powers, to quiet certain disputed 
titles which have more or less disturbed the 
harmony of Europe since 1815, and that its 
end was foreseen by those who are to gain 
most by the result from the commencement.” 


It followed that those “ rectifications ” 
would be conceded to France which, in 
Bigelow’s opinion, were intended in ad- 
vance to be the result of her forbearance. 
The American Minister was not the 
only person who, in 1866, failed to fathom 
Bismarck’s designs. 


We must not take leave of Bigelow’s 
‘ Retrospections ’ without reference to an 
admirable character-sketch of that able 
diplomatist and epicurean, Lord Dalling, 
and an amusing account of a projected 
visit of Dumas pére to the United States, 
both of which are to be found in vol. ii. 
Many letters from W. H. Russell, the war 
correspondent, are also published—viva- 
cious, but none too sapient. 








Poems written in Early Youth. By 
George Meredith. (Constable & Co.) 


Ir happens not unfrequently that a poet’s 
earliest efforts have little or no obvious 
connexion with the work by which he is 
afterwards to be known. Yet it must 
always be interesting to trace out the 
resemblances, however faint they may be, 
and that not only as an exercise in criticism, 
but also as an ae to a point of 
vantage from which a fruitful view of the 
poet’s mature work is available—the 
point, in fact, from which he regarded 
it himself. For the mind that produced 
the later works came to them with the 
instincts of the earlier unquenched, and 
to discover why some things are similar 
may take us far towards discovering why 
other things are changed, and enable us 
to see the significance of the changes. 


Two qualities conspicuous in the first 
part of this volume—the ‘ Poems written 
in Early Youth ’—are altogether foreign 
to Meredith the poet as we have since 
learnt to know him—exuberance and 





facility. In describing Richard Feverel’s 
love-carnival Meredith remarks on the 
limitless capacity that young hero mani- 
fested for pouring forth his soul in verse. 
Something about these early poems 
of his own suggests to us that they are 
chosen jewels, and that the pile from which 
they were chosen may have been very 
large. Whether that is the case or not, 
the diversity of styles shown in them and 
the absence of a complete success in any 
style are suggestive traits. Suscepti- 
bility, fertility, intellect, and determina- 
tion were the qualities with which Mere- 
dith opened his poetic career. A natural 
instinct for the music and the lofty tone 
of poetry—the essential instinct of the 
poet, which, if it is to appear at all, can 
only appear as an intimately personal 
attribute—was almost entirely lacking in 
him, and though most of these verses are 
still generally recognizable as his, they 
would be recognized in almost every case 
by their faults. Such natural shoots 
of poetic instinct as are contained in 
them were destined to be cut away by a 
relentless knife, while a new stock was 
budded upon the wild bursting stem. 


Meredith’s genius, as expressed in his 
poetry, seems, in fact, to have reared 
and established itself by a gradual welding 
of powers that were at first independent 
or even at variance with one another, and 
by deliberate rejection of much that a 
lesser man would have regarded as his 
poetic birthright. The impulse to didac- 
ticism, for example, is conspicuous in this 
volume ; and hardly less conspicuous is an 
impetuous abandonment to sensuous rap- 
ture comparable only with Swinburne’s. 
In one poem Apollo pursues Daphne 
through some twenty torrential pages of 
description; in another two Words- 
worthian blackbirds teach unselfishness. 
In Meredith’s mature work the raptures 
are dismissed ; the didacticism is retained, 
and becomes in its developed form a 
dominant note. Accuracy in observation 
of nature, again, is a feature which leaves 
its mark on almost every page of these 
early poems; and combined with it the 
natural, many would say the essentially 
artistic, impulse to express fiery or medi- 
tative, languorous or sportive moods, 
appears prominently. Later we find the 
moods severely disciplined, the accuracy 
so intensified as to be one of the most 
salient marks of the poet’s genius. 


Nor are traits wanting to suggest that, 
had this self-discipline been less uncom- 
promising and constrained, his poetic 
achievement might have been nearer per- 
fection. A charming series of meditative 
pieces, which, as they were originally 
printed, included the first version of 
* Love in the Valley,’ is grouped under the 
heading ‘ Pastorals’; and in these, more 
than anywhere else in the volume, the 

erm of future growth is to be looked for. 
it is probably more than a coincidence 
that in one of them the inspiring deter- 
mination of the poet’s life is recorded 
poetically. It might appear bold to claim 
Blake as a modelling influence, were not 


his cadences to be heard on many other 





pages—more frequently, indeed, than those 
of any other poet ; here certainly we have 
Meredith, the swordsman of our poetic 
literature, walking humbly with the poet 
of the lamb :— 


Lo! asa tree, whose wintry twigs 
Drink in the sun with fibrous joy, 
And down into its dampest roots 
Thrills quickened with the draught of life, 
I wake unto the dawn, and leave my griefs to 
drowse. 


I rise and drink the fresh sweet air ! 
Each draught a future bud of spring ; 
Each glance of blue a birth of green ; 
I will not mimic yonder oak 
That dallies with dead leaves ev’n while the 
primrose peeps! 
But full of these warm-whispering beams, 
Like Memnon in his mother’s eye,— 
Aurora! when the statue stone 
Moaned soft to her pathetic touch,— 
My soul shall own its parent in the founts of day | 


And ever in the recurring light, 
True to the primal joy of dawn, 
Forget its barren griefs ; and aye 
Like aspens in the faintest breeze, 
Turn all its silver sides and tremble into song. 


Youthful production though it is, the 
poem has a singularly mellow atmosphere ; 
indeed, the shy bloom of young things 
could hardly have been preserved more 
beautifully ; the very words have a 
tentative quality about them, so sensitive 
as to be almost tremulous. This atmo- 
sphere and its equivalents—often (who 
will deny it ?) missed by Meredith in his 
prime—was it, one wonders, a necessity 
to sacrifice them in order that the moral 
determination should survive ? 


A further trait which ought not to pass 
unnoticed is the appearance in these 
earliest verses of the leading contours of 
the nature-world afterwards to be ex- 
plored more minutely. The South-West 
Wind gives theme to a noble descriptive 
study ; and the longest of the ‘ Pastorals,’ 
with its weighted and stumbling hexa- 
meters, has hardly a line in it that does 
not recall some feature of the lyric love- 
scenes of ‘ Richard Feverel’ or ‘ Sandra 
Belloni.’ Already, too, we find the ten- 
dency to take a single attribute of bird 
or tree and harp upon it. In Meredith’s 
later work the nightjar is always on the 
pine, and the woodpecker skimming from 
tree to tree with a low laugh ; in the poems 
of his early youth the nightingale sings 
passionately during the period of courtsbip, 
but relapses into dovelike tones when it 
has a mate and a nest. The moral is 4 
little strained, and the poet’s press 
readers have failed to understand it. The 
line 

But instead of to woo thou hast learnt to coo 
was mistaken in the edition of 185] for 4 
statement that the nightingale had cease 
to hoot like an owl, and the slip is still 
uncorrected. 


It is a trifling slip, and might even 
evoke sympathy, were it not typical of 
what seems to be becoming an habitual 
carelessness in the treatment of the text 
of Meredith’s verse. The text of the 
present issue appears to have been founded 
on that of the Library Edition which was 
published by Messrs. Constable about 4 
dozen years ago. Here was an oppor 
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tunity to correct the misprints for which 
that edition was conspicuous, but these 
misprints are repeated, and their number 
added to. It is difficult to bring errors 
home convincingly, owing to the fact that 
the Library Edition included amendments, 
presumably from the hand of the author, 
which were, like those of Wordsworth, 
not always based on a fine appreciation 
of the poetic purpose of the original. 
The following is a crucial example :— 


I was ’ware 
Of pines upon their wide roots poised, 
Whom never madness in the air 
Can draw to more than loftier stress 
Of mournfulness not mournfulness, 
Not mournfulness, but joy’s excess, 
That singing on the lap of sorrow faints : 


> 


Here, for the second ‘‘ not mournfulness ’ 
we read “for melancholy,” an unsym- 
pathetic stroke, injurious to the cadence 
of the succeeding line. But the fact that 
such strokes exist and have to be allowed 
for makes accuracy more imperative. 
Here is another passage from the same 
poem :— 

A star has nodded through 

The depths of the flying blue. 

Time only to plant the light 

Of a memory in the blindness. 

But time to show me the sight 

Of my life through the curtain of night. 

Shining a moment, and mixed 

With the onward-hurrying stream, 

Whose pressure is darkness to me, 

Behind the curtain, fixed, 

Beams with endless beam 

That star on the changing sea ! 


We print the punctuation of the original 
edition. In the edition of 1898 and in that 
now before us we find a semicolon sub- 
stituted for the full stop at “night,” a 
second semicolon substituted for the 
comma at “me,” and a full-stop for the 
concluding exclamation mark. It is a 
different, and unmistakably inferior, read- 
of the passage. Had it Meredith’s autho- 
rityornot ? It is conceivable that it may 
have had, just as it is conceivable that in 
his‘ Song. Spring,’ he may have changed 

And orchard blossoms, white and red, 

Breathe Spring delight and Autumn gain, 
into 

Breathe Spring delight for Autumn gain, 


as though the pleasure of spring was that 
one’s mouth was watering after apples. 
But it is not easy to believe that in the 
second line of ‘ Love in the Valley,’ 


Couch’d with her arms behind her little head, 


he should have changed “ couch’d ” into 
“crouch’d ”; or, in the 101st line of the 
‘Ode to the Spirit of Earth in Autumn,’ 


Hear the crushing of the leaves : hear the cracking 
of the bough ! 

changed “cracking” into “ crackling.” 

The present text is our only authority 

for these readings. 


Complaint never ceases as to the 
obscurity of Meredith’s poetry. Can treat- 
ment of this kind conduce to clearness ? 
In the revised edition of ‘Modern Love,’ 
published 1895, a marvellous piece of 
imagery, 

Knocks hard upon the midnig t’s ne 





was destroyed by the absurd inversion 
“ Knocks upon hard,” a misprint which 
a critic of repute objected to under the 
idea that it was one of the poet’s correc- 
tions. New issues of the poems will 
continue to be required, and it will be 
deplorable if each one adds to the exist- 
ing confusion. Apart from misprints, 
Meredith’s poetry can never be really 
intelligible until the punctuation of it is 
regularized. Is it not time for a complete 
recension of the text by some competent 
scholar, who can inform the public once 
and for all what Meredith intended and 
what he did not intend to write ? 


In addition to misprints already men- 
tioned we note the following: p. 90, 
“slopes down to the meadows” for 
** slopes down the meadows ” (98) ; p. 137, 
‘“‘ redbreast ” for ‘“‘ red breast”; p. 155, 
“dreary ”’ for “‘dreamy ” (98); p. 177, 
“there ’s -here no pride” for “there’s 
there”? (98); p. 201, ‘“‘ Benguine’”’ for 
* Beguine” (98); p. 212, “seen” for 
‘““seem’”’ (new). The figures in paren- 
theses refer to the edition of 1898. 








THE ART OF CHESS. 

Tuts country has been for years rich in 
amateur pleyers of chess, though it has 
not recently produced many rising native- 
born masters to carry on the tradition 
associated with the brilliant names of 
Blackburne, Bird, and Staunton. Much, 
indeed, is expected of Mr. H.‘E. Atkins, 
who would by this time have made his 
mark in many countries if he could have 
devoted more of his time to the game. 


Chess, however, is a diversion as well 
as a science, and we think it likely that a 
well-selected series of amateur games 
would afford more exhilaration to the 
average player than the professional 
display of to-day, faultily faultless, and 
splendidly dull. 


In the autumn of 1896 we gave a long 
notice of the book of the Chess Tourna- 
ment at Hastings. That meeting showed 
a variety of play and an_ occasional 
brilliancy of idea which have hardly, 
perhaps, been equalled since. Two “ bril- 
liancy prizes ” were awarded, and no one 
could contend that they were undeserved. 
The play in the two recent matches in 
which Mr. Lasker, the present champion 
of the world, has met M. Janowski and 
Herr Schlechter is distinctly disappointing. 


Professionalism, as in other games, 
such as cricket and football, has an un- 
fortunate influence on freedom of play, 
the use of the unexpected or hazardous 
as a means of attack. In football of the 
professional sort the risks taken are 
different, for gross unfairness is daily 
practised, and the rules are broken to 
save the game, the penalties attached 





Chess Openings, Ancient and Modern. By 
E. Freeborough and the Rev. G. E. 
yoo Fourth Edition. (Kegan Paul 
& Co.) 





being, unfortunately, not so serious as 
the positive loss of a goal. Cricket and 
chess are in a better case, for here the rules 
are so framed as to make their infringe- 
ment an obvious disadvantage to the 
player. Still, these games have slowed down 
of recent years. A player, if he is a 
professional, is hampered by the fact that 
he cannot run the risks common to the 
amateur. His reputation, which is his 
livelihood, is at stake; he must not lose, 
if he cannot win; and so we see a series 
of drawn games of little interest and less 
enterprise. 


Matters in?chess reached an absurd 
pitch in the contest just over between 
Mr. Lasker and Herr Schlechter, which 
the latter nearly won by means of a 
solitary game. We hope matches in 
future will be arranged as a guide to more 
positive merit. In this case ten games 
were played, eight were drawn, and one 
each kwas won by the masters. Herr 
Schlechter has been called ‘“ the drawing 
master,” and in the nineties he distin- 
guished himself by drawing ten games 
running against Herr Marco. The solitary 
successes of the latest match were not 
masterpieces by any means. Mr. Lasker 
lost a game in which he had a clear ad- 
vantage of two passed pawns, and which for 
so safe a hand looked like a certain win. 
In the last game he had to runevery risk 
to get on level terms with his opponent, 
and the result was a bold attack on the 
King’s side which ultimately brought 
success, though it laid him open to a series 
of dangerous checks. Here, too, Herr 
Schlechter showed unusual enterprise in 
giving up the exchange. He has, evi- 
dently, gifts for vigorous attack, if he 
would only use them. It is likely that 
Mr. Lasker was out of health, for he was 
suffering from trouble with his eyes in 
his match with M. Janowski. 


The predominance of the Ruy Lopez 
opening, which became famous in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, has been 
a feature of these recent encounters. 
Not only has it held its own, but even 
taken the place of the Queen’s Pawn and 
the Evans Gambits as a match opening. 


The critics responsible for ‘Chess 
Openings,’ a fourth edition of which is 
before us, represent, however, a con 
siderable body of expert opinion. Besides 
the work of the two editors, the book 
includes “numerous original variations 
and suggestions by H. E. Atkins (British 
Champion), D. Y. Mills(Scottish Champion), 
J. H. Blake, and numerous other eminent 
analysts.” This authoritative volume 
speaks of “a distinct preponderance of 
wins in favour of the first player when 
this “opening is adopted,” and refers to 
“ the constant change of fashion as to the 
best defence to be adopted ” as indicating 
special difficulty. But this opinion is 
somewhat modified later by the general 
statement :— 


‘*The upshot of the whole matter is that 
white, as is naturally to be expected, neces- 
sarily obtains some little advantage from 
having the first move; but it will not be 
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sufficient to win the game unless he exhibits 
skill superior to his opponent.” 


That is a statement which is more likely 
to secure general agreement than the pre- 
ference of P—QR3 over Kt—B3 for the 
third move as “ the least unsatisfactory.” 
The remarkable completeness of the views 
here afforded will be realized when we 
say that nine variations of the Ruy Lopez 
opening for third move are fully analyzed 
in no fewer than sixty columns. The 
principle of exposition adopted is that of 
Cook’s ‘ Synopsis,’ which is certainly the 
best that we have seen. 

The work has been done with the utmost 
care and accuracy, and affords a complete 
summary of the first thirty moves or so 
in every opening a player is likely to 
adopt, not excluding such rash gambits 
as the Danish, and the Jerome Gambit, 
in which actually two pieces are sacrificed 
for two pawns. The latter is an American 
invention, and, though less admirable 
than some other novelties from the country 
of Morphy and Pillsbury, is typical of a 
freedom from convention which is all for 
the good of the game. “QO! for one 
hour of Morphy!” we have heard even 
the enthusiast exclaim after plodding 
through a hundred moves or so by two 
masters in which the advantage of a 
single pawn in a “close game” is at 
last made into something tangible. The 
analysis of openings, especially in Germany, 
is studied with wonderful persistence, but 
it seems to engender a timidity in the 
middle and end game which is disappoint- 
ing to the onlooker. Fortunately, we 
have a vigorous and innovating master 
in Mr. Marshall, who is likely to do more 
for chess than other professionals skilled 
at not losing. 


The profitable development of the game 
seems to lie in freer advance of pawns, 
and more readiness to exchange one piece 
for another of generally inferior value, 
or for two or three pawns, in order to press 
home the attack. Such a sacrifice brought 
liveliness to the seventh game recently 
played at Berlin, a Sicilian Defence, be it 
noticed, not a Ruy Lopez. 


The whole question of pawn advance 
has not yet received the attention devoted 
to the pieces. The position of pawns 
in the end game is often the deciding 
factor, and is, to some extent, the result 
of chance. This sounds paradoxical, but 
it is, at any rate, impossible to maintain 
that a pawn shifted, say, forty moves 
earlier was put into that position in view 
of an end game in which the forces at 
command and their position are entirely 
different. 


With such abundance of analysis sup- 
plied to us, it would be ungrateful to ask 
for more matter. We think, however, 
that the Queen’s Gambit, P—Q4, P—QB4, 
deserved, in comparison with other open- 
ings, larger study. 

The Introduction gives a sound idea of 
the progress of the game, and somewhat 
of a novelty in two sections of ‘ Principles ’ 
and ‘Minor Principles’ respectively. 
While some of these are commonplaces, 





others will be a real help to students. 
Thus we learn that 


“P to KR3 to restrain the adverse 
Queen’s Bishop from pinning your Knight at 
KB3 is deprecated by the modern school, 
for although it does not always compromise 
the game, yet it mostly loses time and gives 
unnecessary trouble on the King’s side.” , 


On the other hand, Steinitz points out the 
usefulness of making room by this means 
for the Knight, and this same move often 
has to be made later to provide an exit 
for the King. Old-fashioned players will 
learn with surprise that ‘‘ doubled pawns, 
when not separated, are as good as others, 
sometimes better.” 


The relative worth of Knight and 
Bishop is a subject of perpetual discussion. 
Here it is stated that “a Bishop is stronger 
than a Knight in the middle game,” and 
“a Knight alone is stronger than a Bishop 
alone in the end game.” There are, how- 
ever, some important modifications of 
this view indicated, and others might be 
added, as that a Bishop, with much more 
freedom of movement, can protect at a 
distance an advanced pawn threatened 
by a King which a Knight could not hold 
in similar case. The astute opportunist 
will realize which of these pieces his 
opponent prefers, and exchange accord- 
ingly. So a player bereft of his Knights 
may be, as that brilliant and lively critic 
James Mason remarked, Absalom shorn 
of his hair. Dr. Tarrasch is known to 
prefer a Knight to a Bishop, but his recent 
expositions of this view have not been 
exactly convincing. The general trend 
of opinion is probably the other way, 
but it is idle to dogmatize. 

This book of ‘Chess Openings’ is a 
credit at once to British thoroughness and 
lucidity, and will put the player in the 
way of getting a good game. To rely 
implicitly on memory is not, as the 
Introduction wisely remarks, a habit to 
be encouraged; but those who depend 
exclusively on their own ideas and despise 
“book knowledge ”’ waste at best a great 
deal of time and labour. Commonly, 
they are proud of discoveries long since 
made, and resemble the Scotch lad of 
talent who came back from a period 
of thoughtful solitude, and showed a 
number of remarkable inventions. They 
did him great credit, but they had mostly 
been in use for hundreds of years. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Why Did He Do It? By Bernard Capes. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


WueN Mr. Capes condescends to melo- 
dramatic mystery he is apt to take it too 
lightly. He is well equipped for it, but to 
succeed perfectly a writer of melodrama 
must believe in it, or at least not show 
that he does not believe in it. In ‘The 
Great Skene Mystery’ Mr. Capes spoilt 
his effects by laughing at himself. If he 


‘must laugh in these affairs, let him laugh 





in his sleeve. Probably that is what he 
did when he wrote ‘ Why Did He Do It ?” 
It is a fantastic piece of work, written 
with all the skill and style of the author, 
and starting from a very original motive, 
which teases and tantalizes. There is 
perhaps a little disappointment in the 
fact that the hero is largely divorced 
from the unravelling of the mystery, 
which falls into the hands of a friend. A 
second defect is that one guesses the nature 
of the secret half way through. And 
perhaps a third may be added, for some 
tastes, at any rate, because the mystery 
has reference to the occult. Mr. Capes 
can draw character with any novelist 
living, but it is not part of his business 
to delineate human beings here. He is 
content with the conventional and the 
grotesque. Itisa pleasure to read a sensa- 
tional story written by a literary hand, 
even if he does not take his task altogether 
seriously. 


The Human Cobweb. By B. L. Putman 
Weale. (Macmillan & Co.) 


THIS amusing novel narrates the expe- 
riences in 1898 of a British civil engineer 
while attempting to obtain permission to 
construct railways in China. The scene 
for the most part is laid in Peking, and 
much skill is shown in suggesting the 
atmosphere of intrigue surrounding con- 
cession-hunters, one of whom employs his 
wife as a thief, with disastrous results 
to his British rival. Li Hung Change 
appears, but without assisting the action of 
the tale ; and interesting interviews occur 
between the engineer and a venal Manchu 
prince. The characterization is firm and 
clever; the author’s attitude to the 
Chinese is humorous and appreciative. 


When No Man Pursueth. By Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes. (Heinemann.) 


In the novel of crime and mystery, which 
is for her a comparatively new departure, 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes has achieved a success 
scarcely to be anticipated from the nature 
of her former books. To the thrilling 
effect of the present story in 4 
serial form this reviewer can person- 
ally testify; and though it perhaps 
loses a little through continuous reading, 
there can be no question that the interest, 
save for one or two improbabilities, is well 
developed and sustained. The charac- 
terization is, as might be expected, rather 
below the author’s usual level. The would- 
be assassins are certainly a striking pair, 
but we are not certain that we believe, 
either in the frank, genial male villain, 
or in his pale, gentle, truly womanly 
accomplice. Their victim, on the other 
hand, with her commonplace selfishness 
unennobled even by misfortune, is excel- 
lently realized. The two young doctors 
and the other subsidiary characters are all 
good; and the lovely Surrey landscape, 
bathed in the warm, bright atmosphere 
of an English summer at its best, forms, 
perhaps by contrast, a strangely effective 
setting for the tragedy. 
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Wrack. By Maurice Drake. (Duckworth 
& Co.) 


PowERFUL irony directed against the 
sexual instinct makes this a gloomy, but 
remarkable novel. The principal cha- 
racter is a naval engineer, who writes a 
tale which initiates a political reform 
whereby some new Parliamentary con- 
stituencies are created for the benefit of 
sailors. For one of these he himself 
becomes M.P. The engineer’s tale is 
written after he has lost his own and his 
friend’s money in the failure (for which 
his mistimed dalliance with a girl is re- 
sponsible) to salve a valuable cargo ; 
and the success which crowns his author- 
ship is embittered by the knowledge that 
it is indirectly due to his wife’s unchastity. 
The local colour supplies much interest 
to this clever novel, in which the male 
characters, especially an uncouth ship- 
owner, are admirably lifelike. 


Silverwool. By Emily Jenkinson. (Arnold.) 


SILVERWOOL is a ram of great beauty and 
high descent, and, his lot being cast 
amongst a sheep-farming population, he 
becomes the centre of a fierce intrigue 
prompted by jealousy, and nearly resulting 
in murder. Round him are grouped 
other figures less ~~ in fiction—the 
consumptive curate, for example, with a 
mission for saving souls, and a hopeless 
devotion to the rustic coquette who 
wavers between him and a strong, primi- 
tive son of the soil. Yet on the whole the 
atmosphere has a welcome freshness, 
and the North-Country landscape is 
described with much charm. 


The Girl with the Odds against Her. By 
G. G. Chatterton. (John Long.) 


TuE heavily handicapped young lady of the 
title conforms to a popular type of heroine, 
and all her adventures, which are agree- 
able reading, have the sanction of usage 
and convention. Thrown suddenly on the 
world of London, she makes an abortive 
attempt to earn her living by typewriting, 
attracts an undesirable admirer, and 
just at the crucial moment develops a 
genius for artistic dancing, which in one 
short week makes her the rage at the 
Halls. But these glories pall in com- 
parison with true love, and she soon 
returns as a bride to her early home in an 
Irish country-house, where banshees and 
cluricaunes and such fearful wild-fowl 
are thick on the ground. 


Cousin Hugh. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


THe atmosphere of Mrs. Everett’s new 
novel is its most pleasing feature; it is 
also a convincing one. The time is some- 
Where in that troubled Napoleonic period 
between 1808 and 1815; at a guess we 


By Theo Douglas. 


should say 1809. The elements are various 


and divergent, but are deftly mingled in a 
common interest. There is an excellent 
doctor by way of hero—not Cousin Hugh, 
who is of comparatively small significance ; 
there are also his rascally half-brother, an 
unscrupulous woman in league with 
smugglers and traitors, an hysterical girl 
under what would probably be known 
now as autosuggestive influences, and the 
tradition of a tragedy. We are bound 
to say that Mrs. Everett leaves one or 
two threads loose in her woof. However, 
the book engages us not only by its atmo- 
sphere, but also by its action, which is 
brisk, illusive, and tantalizing. Women 
come off but badly under the author’s 
hands; for one of the young heroines 
suffers from the aberration we have 
hinted at, while the second is a weak and 
characterless girl under the thumb of her 
abominable mother. The third, however, 
who intervenes occasionally as the nar- 
rator instead of the author—an exasperat- 
ing trick—atones for the weaknesses of 
the others by virtue and common sense. 


Margot Munro. 
& Boon.) 


DREARINESS, feebly animated by ex- 
amples of self-denying affection, is the 
prevailing quality of this rather amateur- 
ish novel. Margot is the daughter 
of a disreputable vicar, who, by a 
coarse attempt at matchmaking, causes 
her to refuse an offer of marriage which 
she would otherwise have been glad 
to accept. Afterwards she becomes the 
second wife of a brutal libertine, to whom 
she remains tied for ten years, for the sake 
of his blind son. Commendable originality 
is shown in the last chapter, where the 
blind stepson, having attained his majority, 
persuades Margot to bring an action for 
divorce against his father. The vicar, 
his female servant, and the landlady of a 
cheap lodging-house are noticeably well 
drawn. Some of Margot’s juvenile talk 
is unnaturally rhetorical, and some of the 
author’s supernatural touches lack artistic 
justification. 


By M. E. Hughes. (Mills 








SCOTT AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Sir Walter Scott's Friends. By Florence 
MacCunn. (Blackwood & Sons.)—The title 
of this volume would justify many books. 
Mrs. MacCunn has made a virtue of necessity, 
and contrived a selection which, in the main, 
fittingly represents the circle, alike in variety 
andinterest. She is to be excused for exclud- 
ing Maria Edgeworth and Mrs. Hughes of 
Uffington, who have their separate records. 
Of Lockhart it was not necessary to 
write separately, not only because we 
have Mr. Lang’s biography, but also 
because, as Mrs. MacCunn observes, ‘‘ Lock- 
hart’s spirit and Lockhart’s judgment are 
present in every paragraph that deals 
with Scott and Scott’s intimates.” It isa 
pity that no place could be found for Lady 
Abercorn, one of the dearest of Scott’s 
friends; but here the facts are admittedly 





meagre, and Mrs. MacCunn has not, as in 





other cases, enjoyed the good fortune of 
having access to any unpublished papers 
or private information. We are pleased 
to see that she regards it as “the gravest 
omission * not to have included Sir Walter’s 
dogs among the ‘“‘ friends.” 

There remain the other friends. These, 
in Mrs. MacCunn’s list, are of two sorts3 
the intimates who were always more or less 
about the Great Unknown, such as Sir 
Adam Ferguson, Sir William Forbes, James 
Skene, the Clerks of Eldin, the Tytlers of 
Woodhouselee, Willie Erskine, James Hogg, 
Tom Purdie, and Willie Laidlaw; and the 
less familiar circle, represented by such 
people as Leyden, Morritt, Ritson, Charles 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe, Joanna Baillie, and 
various other ladies. 

Here, perhaps, we may hint at a difference 
with Mrs. MacCunn. It seems to us to be 
stretching the term too far to include among 
Scott’s ‘‘ friends * the venomous Ritson, the 
cynical, scandal-loving Kirkpatrick Sharpe, 
and that humble forger Robert Surtees, 
who hoodwinked Sir Walter with his ballads 
of ‘The Slaying of Antony Featherston- 
haugh* and ‘Bertram’s Dirge.’ Surtees 
and Scott met only occasionally, when the 
discussed what Scott called their ‘‘ anti- 
quarian old-womanries,” and they could 
hardly be said to be intimate. During his 
agitated lifetime Ritson, the author of many 
bitter attacks upon men infinitely his supe- 
riors, was universally detested; and al- 
though Scott, with his fine generous nature, 
declared that he “loved poor Ritson with 
all his singularities,» he never called him a 
friend. As for Kirkpatrick Sharpe, one 
need only recall the fact that when Scott 
visited Oxford in 1803 under Heber’s auspices 
Sharpe wrote: ‘I very courteously invited 
him to breakfast. He is dreadfully lame, 
and much too poetical. He spouts without 
mercy, and pays high-flown compliments.” 
To Scott’s troublesome invitation to Lass- 
wade, Sharpe replied with polite evasion : 
**I do think a little fib of this kind is a very 
venial sin.» When Scott was dead and a 
younger generation turned to Sharpe for 
reminiscences, his irritable criticism, as 
Daniel Wilson records, suggested ‘‘ at times 
@ momentary jealousy, as of one competing 
with him in the race for fame.” 

The best of Scott’s friends, those to whom 
he opened his heart, were, after all, a com: 
paratively small company. William Clerk, 
the prototype of Darsie Latimer, was pre- 
eminently the friend of his youth, as Skene 
and Erskine were of his later years. Clerk 
and he had together brushed the dust of the 
Parliament House with their new gowns ; 
together they had rambled through the 
Lothians till they were spent and penniless ; 
together they had ‘‘heard the chimes at 
midnight * resounding through ‘‘ mine own 
romantic town.” Erskine shared Scott’s 
literary confidences, fostered his studies, 
and identified himself with his fame. 

Nor must we forget the unassuming friends 
of the Abbotsford establishment. Scott has 
been sneered at for his “‘ love of lords and 
ladies.” He did like lords and ladies, but, 
to quote Mrs. MacCunn, 


‘the also liked Gothic architecture and armorial 
bearings and the pomp and pageantry of war and 
medizval romance, and all for the same reason— 
that they stood for that feudal and romantic past 
which haunted him like a passion.” 


He who could speak with pride of the 
Duke of Buccleuch as a friend could no less, 
and certainly more warmly, speak of Tom 
Purdie, the ex-poacher who was employed 
at Abbotsford first as shepherd, then as 
forester, gamekeeper, factotum, confidential 
adviser, and_ self-constituted librarian. 
9 
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Wearily and sadly Scott wrote from Edin- 


burgh in 1828 :— 


“IT shall be glad to be at Abbotsford to get rid 
of this town, where I have not, in the proper sense 
of the word, a single friend whose company leases 
me. Inthe country Ihave always Tom Purdie.” 


His relations with Willie Laidlaw are too 
familiar to be dwelt upon; but one may be 
pardoned for recalling his remark about 
Peter Mathieson, the Abbotsford coachman, 
after the great crash had reduced Peter 
to the status of a ploughman :— 


“ Egad! auld Pepe’s whistling at his darg. The 
honest fellow said a yoking in a deep field would do 
baith him and the blackies good. If things get 
round with me, easy shall be Pepe’s cushion.” 


There is no better sketch in Mrs. Mac- 
Cunn’s volume than that of James Hogg. 
We have just one trifling criticism to make. 
Mrs. MacCunn writes :-— 


“Much has been made, both in glorification of 
what Hogg achieved and in excuse of what he faiied 
to achieve, of his total lack of education. Butif the 
instinctive love of knowledge had been there, he 
would have fought his way to it as Leyden did.” 


We are of those who “ glorify” what Hogg 
achieved in adverse circumstances. But 
it was not ‘‘ knowledge,” in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, that Hogg wanted. 
Leyden was essentially a pedant, after all, 
and literature is little the better for his 
pedantry to-day. Hogg could never have 
been a pedant, and, if he had gone the way 
of Leyden, we might never have had 
‘Bonnie Kilmeny* and other pieces which 
give Hogg @ secure place in poetry. 

The section headed ‘ Scott’s Relation to 
other Poets * deals with Byron, Moore, Camp- 
bell, Crabbe, Wordsworth, and Southey. 
Byron Scott met several times at Murray’s : 
he did not visit Abbotsford, though he once 
sent Scott a playful intimation that he 
meant to come and “sweat his claret.” 
Never was Scott's kindly nature better 
shown than in that Quarterly article on 
‘Childe Harold," in which, forgetting all 
about the attack in ‘English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers,” he pleaded with the 
poet to return to wholesome, normal life 
and the regard of all good men. His action 
towards Southey in the matter of the 
Laureateship is also finely characteristic ; 
while as regards Wordsworth one cannot 
forget Lockhart’s account of that meeting 
at the Lakes in 1825, when ‘* during all these 
rides the Unknown was continually quoting 
Wordsworth’s poetry and Wordsworth ditto,” 
while Wordsworth never uttered one syllable 
from which a stranger might gather that 
Scott had written a single line. Rogers 
describes with great glee Wordsworth at 
Althorp, sitting in the most famous private 
library in England with a volume of his 
own poetry in his hand. Moore was at 
Abbotsford in 1825, just before the financial 
crisis. He records in his Journal of that 
time his impression of the advantages as a 
writer of poetry and romance which Scott 
derived from his upbringing, contrasting 
these with his own ‘‘ sort of boudoir educa- 
tion.” 

We have noted very few errors in Mrs. 
MacCunn’s engaging and sympathetic 
sketches. Perhaps in her reference to the 
Ossian cult she might have mentioned 
Napoleon’s fondness for ‘‘ Ocean,” as he spelt 
the name. Glen “Croe” (p. 93) is an obvious 
misprint, and Dr. ‘“‘ Dod” (p. 11), the preacher 
and forger, looks odd. The unfortunate Queen 
of Scots is in one place ‘*‘ Stewart,” in another 
*“*Stuart >; and William Allan, the artist, 
is ** Allen” (p. 347). Surely it is more than 
a ‘‘ tradition’ that ‘The Land o’ the Leal’ 
was written directly to soften the bereave- 
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ment which had come to Lady Nairne’s 
friend Mrs. Colquhoun. After quoting a 
letter of 1803 from Ritson to Scott, Mrs. 
MacCunn says : “‘ By the end of another 
year Ritson was dead.” But Ritson died 
in September, 1803. These are trifles, how- 
ever. Every student and admirer of Scott 
rust be grateful to Mrs. MacCunn for 
bringing together, within one cover, all the 
scattered information, and even gossip, 
about his friends. There are some excellent 
photographs ; and the Index is satisfactory. 


The Memories of Sir Walter Scott by James 
Skene, edited by Basil Thomson (John Mur- 
ray), are very welcome. Skene, a man of 
fine character and wide accomplishments, was 
Sir Walter’s right-hand man for years, and 
his volume gives a delightful insight into the 
life of one who had, and deserved, the love 
of all who knew him. The ‘ Memories ? were 
used by Lockhart, also by Mr. David Douglas, 
when the ‘Journal* was published; but 
the discerning should not object to a little 
repetition, and should certainly place this 
tribute to Scott on their shelves. There is 
much here to amuse and interest the reader, 
for Skene has a dry humour which is effec- 
tive. The old cross of Edinburgh was 
pulled down in the eighteenth century by 
civic functionaries who “‘ were at a loss how 
to dispose of the materials to the best 
account.” Walter Ross, who aspired to 
raise @ garden fortress of his own, acquired 
some of the materials in the following 
ingenious way. He emptied some rubbish 
at midday by the side of the cross. The 
magistrates complained, and desired its 
removal. This took place at dusk, and 
‘in the meantime his rubbish had formed 
acquaintance with all the portraits and 
sculptured stones, and in the morning it 
appeared that they had all taken their 
departure in company.” 

A letter of Scott’s gives an excellent brief 
description of Abbotsford; and another, 
two pages later, which is reproduced in 
facsimile, affords a glimpse of a great artist : 


‘*Turner’s palm is as itchy as his fingers are 
ingenious, and he will, take my word for it, do 
nothing without cash, and anything with it. He 
is almost the only man of genius I ever knew 
who is sordid in these matters. But a sketch 
of the Bell Rock from so masterly a pencil would 
be indeed a treasure,”’ 


We have in Lockhart’s ‘ Life’ an official 
account only of the opening of the New 
Edinburgh Academy and Scott’s speech. 
Here we find Scott's frank letter on the 
subject, in which he says :— 


*“T am, I own, no particular friend to this 
species of blow-out, though humbug is so neces- 
sary nowadays that perhaps something of the 
kind may be necessary.” 


Admirers of ‘The Antiquary’ will note 
that the excellent humour of Hector and the 
phoca was founded on an adventure of 
Skene’s. There are several references to 
‘Waverley Localities,’ three of which (pp. 
162-3) have escaped the generally capable 
maker of the Index. 


We have said above that James Hogg 
was a true poet, and the Rev. J. E. H. 
Thomson has added to his Domestic Manners 
of Sir Walter Scott, reprinted by Mr. Eneas 
Mackay of Stirling, a pleasant memoir of the 
Ettrick Shepherd, which deals judiciously 
with his wayward career. We are, perhaps, 
too ready to lay stress on the absurdities 
of a figure which invites satire. Anyway, 
it is likely that Hogg’s poems will be read 
long after the somewhat tedious “high 
jinks * of Christopher North are forgotten. 








Lockhart did not like Hogg, who was really 
“impayable * in his Ror —— Ray but a 
no reason to believe that he deliberate} 
misrepresented his doings. The ‘ Danek 
tic Manners,* though full of vanity and bad 
taste, are well worth reading. Hogg fell 
under the spell of ‘“‘ the Shirra ™ like every. 
body else, and found him a Homeric hero 
in his great bodily strength. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


THE map by which Mr. Percy Allen accom. 
panies his Impressions of Provence (Francis 
Griffiths) fails to include a large part of 
that kingdom, and excludes (as does the 
book) many of its most characteristic 
scenes. It is archaic in form, though 
modernized ; and the author, who appears to 
make his journeys upon a bicycle, gives us the 
likeness of a Provengal hearse as though it 
were his mode of conveyance on one existing 
and one non-existent road between places 
which he saw, or meant to visit. The 
illustration in the corner of the map also 
suggests the Rhone outside the kingdom of 
Provence, rather than the country named 
in the title. But we do not in the least com. 
plain that we are given as much of the Papal 
county, the principality of Orange, and old 
France west of the Rhone, as we are of the 
true Provence; and we hope some day to 
receive another volume from the author's pen 
dealing with the beauties which lie to the 
east and north of the old capital. 


It must be admitted that the idea con- 
veyed by the name ‘‘ Provence” has 
changed in recent times, and that the creation 
of modern Provengal literature by Aubanel, 
Roumanille, and Mistral has made Avignon 
Provengal. It is, perhaps, useless to regret 
exclusions, unless by doing so we may in- 
spire the author and other travellers and 
artists with the laudable wish to vary and 
widen their studies. The author saw much, 
in a short time, of Aix, and was attracted 
by Mont St. Victoire and Pourriéres. It is 
strange that he was not tempted to visit St. 
Maximin and the ruins of Tourves, nor, in- 
deed, that Sainte Baume of which he writes, 
and of which he obtained a distant prospect. 
He had rightly thought of Trets, and shows 
it on his map, though there is no direct road 
from Aix to that place. The railroad comes 
nearest to the line marked upon his map, 
which excludes the great highroad from Paris 
to Nice, followed by him, though not far 
enough. There is no more striking piece of 
Provence than the “‘ Montagnes des Quatre 
Confronts.” The valley to the south-west 
of its impassable wilderness yields as perfect 
scenery between Trets and Aubagne, as 
does that on the north-east, passing the very 
gates of that Chartreuse de Rieu accounted 
second only to the Chartreuse de Verne in the 
Mountains of the Moors, or third if we in- 
clude Barjols—‘“‘ le Tivoli de Provence.” The 
author may have been repelled from Trets 
by being told at Pourriéres that he ought to 
visit it, as he proposed, on account of its 
possession of a telephone. He should, how- 
ever, have read enough to be aware that it 
still retains, in spite of the devastation 
wrought by a coal-mine tramway, unspoilt 
portions of those walls which surrounded the 
village until some thirty years ago. He 
knows that the walls of Avignon and those of 
Carcassonne have suffered irreparably at the 
great restorer’s hands—a fact which should 
have led him to Trets, and indeed further 
along a valley watched by as many castles 
as is the plain of Avignon. 

The true Provencal will not easily forgive 
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Mr. Allen for his allusions, gathered on the 
wrong side of the Rhone, to a legend 
ssessing at least an equal history and 


bibliography to that which he relates. In | 


telling the tale of the Three Marys our 
author names a residence of Mary Magdalene 
for @ time at Aix on her way to spend her 
“thirty” years in the cave at the Sainte 
Baume, and brings her west again to die. 
The legend tells how she was borne to the 
Sainte Baume by angels, who rested on the 
hills, each halt being recorded by an appro- 
riato monument of miraculous origin. 

vence believes that St. Louis discovered 
the imposition that had been practised on 
him in the west, and, after making the 
wrong pilgrimage, proceeded to delay the 
first Crusade by effecting, at great pains, the 
right one. The Church, it is said, has 
recognized both shrines. But the skull of 
Mary Magdalene at St. Maximin has been 
from the time of St. Louis the most revered 
of relics. St. Maximin deserved a special 
visit for its own sake, and while the house of 
Brutus Bonaparte would have had no 
charm for Mr. Allen, he could not but have 
been struck by the glories of portions of that 
altarpiece for which the unhappy Jacques de 
Baume paid sums of money which he set 
down, though not the name of the great 
artist. We dwell in hope on these omissions, 
for the spirit in which our author treats St. 
louis in the last passages of his chapter 
upon Aigues Mortes reveals one capable of 
giving us @ fine description of the forty 
years during which the penitent prayed for 
her forgiveness, while, in sign of pardon, 
“Nostre Seigneur Jésus Christ la visita 
quatre fois par an,” The monks were wont 
to add—‘‘les grandes fétes de l’année” ; 
by which irreverent cyclists have some- 
times thought that ‘‘ Bank holidays * were 
meant. 


In his account of the tapestries at Aix our 
author does not follow the latest facts, as 
set beyond all doubt in recent investigations 
of our countrymen. He tells the earlier 
story that they had been at old St. Paul's, 
inLondon. It isnow known that they were 
manufactured for the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and for Lambeth Palace. The illustra- 
tions are by M. Lelée and Mrs. Allen. 


ONE of the first handbooks to the new 
Parliament to reach us was The New House 
of Commons, 1910, which is published by 
the Pall Mall Press. We have checked it at 
many points, and found it accurate, except 
m one or two cases of misprints of the 
reference page. The book is useful, but the 
portraits of new members are in many cases 
wanting, and it is new members rather than 
old ones who are likely to be searched for by 
those who desire to fix their identity. The 
difficulty of getting photographs which are 
like the members is illustrated by such 
portraits as that, for example, of Mr. 
Cameron Corbett. On the other hand, the 
publication before us has a resource not open, 
80 far as we know, to any other such work 
of reference, for it allows itself in some cases 
the pleasant use of caricature. In this way a 
Tecognizable likeness may be secured where 
the modesty or vanity of members makes 
It difficult to obtain a satisfactory portrait. 
The professions of members form another 
difficulty, and we hardly think that 
it is met in satisfactory fashion by 
describing the Warden of Toynbee Hall 
&% being by “‘ Profession or Occupation” a 

Philanthropist." No doubt, defence may 
be made of the accuracy of the statement ; 
but unfortunately that degradation of the 
word which began with a memorable 
declaration, “I can’t abide a Phi—,” 








has continued, until on a recent occasion 
it proved difficult to prevent a person 
who should have known better from bringing 
an action for slander when described by the 
same appellation. 


WE congratulate Commandant Weil on 
the conclusion of the second of his works 
which treats of the Italian campaigns of 
Murat between 1813 and 1815 by the 
publication of the fifth volume of his Joachim 
Murat: La derniére Année de Régne (Paris, 
Fontemoing). The attention of English 
readers and historical students is likely to 
be attracted by the pages which deal with 
Lord Exmouth and Lord William Bentinck, 
and with the departure of ‘‘ Madame Murat,” 
as Napoleon’s sister was styled by the 
* allied * diplomatists. 


The learned author has come to @ more 
favourable view of Lord William Bentinck 
than was discernible in his earlier volumes. 
It is no reproach to his industry or per- 
spicacity that he should have varied in his 
view of proceedings still partially veiled 
by official reticence, and only likely to be 
reconsidered when a full life of Bentinck 
comes to be undertaken. French historians 
are not given to finding nobility and 
generosity of character in our most success- 
ful military and naval commanders. It is, 
therefore, noteworthy that Commandant 
Weil goes out of his way to draw a picture 
of Exmouth more attractive, and we think 
more truthful, than any that has been 
placed before the world, even by an English 
pen. He does not make in Exmouth’s case 
so complete a defence of what he believes 
to have been a breach of our engagements 
with Caroline as our Admiralty papers 
render possible. It is difficult to know how 
modification of conditions can be avoided 
when contradictory policies have been 
pursued in different parts of the field of war. 
Communication was slow and difficult. Our 
engagements to those who were directing the 
operations of the Austrian army against the 
Neapolitans, and our promises to Murat’s 
Queen, could not be exactly reconciled. 
The naval commander-in-chief in the 
Mediterranean delayed acting upon the 
Convention, concluded by arash subordinate, 
until the fallen Regent had herself entered 
into an arrangement with the Austrians 
which seemed to her, in the circumstances, 
the better course. We then carried out that 
portion of our engagements which was still 
open. 

In regard to Bentinck, Commandant Weil 
draws a parallel between him and Neipperg. 
He shows that the “real services” rendered 
by the morganatic husband of the Arch- 
duchess Marie Louise, like those of Lord 
William, were not allowed to weigh with 
ministers against the supposed mistakes, 
ascribed by the author, in the case of Ben- 
tinck, to his firmness and decision. Neip- 
perg, Commandant Weil points out, had not 
the high qualifications needed for final 
victory after undeserved disgrace. The other 


‘victim of intrigue, ingratitude, and injustice 
was better armed against the blows of fate. 
Thanks to his indomitable courage and iron cha- 
racter Bentinck ended by triumphing over the 
conspiracy organized against him, and was able 
to pursue a brilliant career after its temporary 
interruption and his own eclipse.” 


Commandant Weil attaches importance 
to some new papers of the Queen Regent, 
drawn from the private archives of the Duke 
of Gallo. We believe that it is his intention 
to continue his researches with a view 
to the publication of other papers of the 
kind. 





THE eleven stories and sketches which 
make up Light-Fingered Gentry, translated 
from the Italian of Luciano Zuccoli by 
Winifred Heaton (William Heinemann), are 
all cleverly handled, but the cleverness is not 
of a very satisfying quality. They lack 
substance, and rarely succeed in producing 
an impression of reality; the author seems 
in each case to have imagined a problem or 
situation, and then to have worked it out as a 
literary exercise—with considerable  in- 
genuity, indeed, but without bringing any 
inward conviction or much actual observation 
of life to bear upon it, so that the result 
strikes one as artificial) and the reader’s 
sympathy is seldom roused. As in much 
writing of this kind, the note of cynicism 
is somewhat disagreeably forced. However, 
the careful workmanship of the book deserves 
recognition, and it can be satisfactorily 
appreciated in this readable translation. 


THERE should, we think, be a good public 
for the cheap ‘ Finsbury Library,”’ which 
Mr. Robert Culley has started. We have 
before us The Early Journal of Charles 
Wesley, edited by John Telford; Dante’s 
Inferno, Purgatorio, and Paradiso, 3 vols., 
translated by Mr. J. W. Thomas; and 
Cobbett’s Rural Rides, 2 vols. Charles 
Wesley’s Journal, 1736-9, is too full of 
evangelizing to please the ordinary reader, 
but it is, as some one told him, ‘‘ writ with 
® great deal of spirit,» and shows wonderful 
endurance. Mr. Thomas's renderings of 
Dante we have praised in past days, and 
we are glad to see them again. The ‘ Rural 
Rides,’ shorn of some political outbursts, 
are also very welcome. Cobbett’s plain, 
vigorous English is of the sort that we 
return to with pleasure in this age of 
affected prose. 


Messrs. NELSON have published recently 
in their ‘‘ Shilling Library” the Reminis- 
cences of Lady Dorothy Nevill and A Social 
Departure, by Sara J. Duncan, both volumes 
providing excellent entertainment. To 
their series of fiction Born in Exile is a 
notable addition. Few of Gissing’s books 
have more sombre power than this story of 
misdirected brains. 


The English Catalogue of Books for 1909, 
published by Messrs. Sampson Low for The 
Publishers’ Circular, is now out, and its 
existence at once lightens considerably 
our constant labours of reference. It is a 
volume that can be trusted, and has long 
secured a high reputation both for its com- 
pleteness and its excellent arrangement, 
which facilitates search for any book. The 
Appendixes of ‘ Learned Societies, Printing 
Clubs, &c., with Lists of their Publications,’ 
a ‘Directory of Publishers,’ and ‘Some 
American and Canadian Publishers,’ are 
all eminently practical and useful. 








ARTHUR JOHN BUTLER. 


WE hear with deep regret of the death on 
Saturday last of Mr. Arthur John Butler, for 
a long term of years an old friend and 
contributor to The Atheneum. He had 
been ailing for some time, and a fall had 
recently crippled him and further injured 
his health, though he rose above every handi- 
cap with the remarkable brightness which 
distinguished him. When his sight began 
to fail, he read with other eyes. His right 
hand disabled, he taught himself rapidly to 
write the same clear and neat handwriting 
with his left, a remarkable feat. 

Born in 1844, Mr. Butler was a son of the 
well-known Dean of Lincoln, and derived 
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from his father, perhaps, a good measure 
of those activities of mind and body which 
happily supplement and correct each other. 
Educated at Bradfield and Eton, he went on 
to Trinity, Cambridge, secured a _ Bell 
Scholarship in 1864, and in 1867 was eighth 
classic, taking also a Junior Optime in 
mathematics. He was made a Fellow of 
his College in due course, and all his life had a 
special place in his affection for Trinity. He 
renewed his youth at the College Com- 
memorations, and was a mine of information 
on earlier days at Cambridge. 


As befitted a man of singular versatility: 
he changed his career more than once. 
From 1870 to 1887 he was in the Education 
Department; from 1887 to 1894 he had 
@ spell of publishing at Messrs. Cassell’s ; 
and in 1894 he became an Assistant Com- 
missioner in Education. Of recent years he 
had been engaged at the Record Office, 
editing Calendars of Foreign State Papers 
from 1577 onwards. 


He had an unusual command of modern 
languages, being an excellent German and 
French scholar, and had acquired Spanish, 
Dutch, and Portuguese with a view to the 
editing just mentioned. Italian, however, of 
which he was Professor at University College, 
London, was his favourite study, and Dante 
his special author. His translations are 
as good as any we have in English, and his 
hold on the classics as well as his sense of 
poetry and human nature enabled him to 
clear up points obscured by the ignorance 
or excessive erudition of the crowd of com- 
mentators. For him Dante was a real man 
as well as a poet, and Beatrice no bloodless 
abstraction, as some critics have main- 
tained. He published a translation of the 
three parts of the ‘ Divina Commedia’ and of 
Scartazzini’s ‘Companion to Dante’; also a 
useful book on ‘Dante: his Times and 
Work.’ Others have since taken to this 
exact scholarship; but he was the pioneer, 
as his old friend Sir Frederick Pollock 
points out in The Cambridge Review. 

For some time he had been an assiduous 
collector of examples of one of the early 
Italian presses. He also did translations of 
Marbot’s and Thiébault’s Memoirs, and 
‘ The Correspondence of Cavour,’ and super- 
intended the English rendering of Busch’s 
Memoirs of Bismarck, a work the more 
difficult because it had to be done quickly. 


To his house at Walton he added an 
excellent library, where his friends spent 
many @ delightful hour, for he was always 
great in talk. He poured forth a stream of 
apt quotation, story, and reminiscence of the 
many men and things he knew. He had a 
wonderful memory for little touches of 
humour — some gem found by Maitland 
in a dusty chronicle, a historic jest almost 
lost by the present incurious age, or 
@ piece of comic German by our late 
editor. Witty and bright himself, he 
was, perhaps, sometimes a little intolerant 
of stupidity or slowness in others. The 
wrong wineglass or a false quantity brought 
quick rebuke. He did not suffer fools 
gladly, and he maintained a high standard 
of the things that a gentleman should know. 
Few could equal the range of his eager spirit, 
which was always gathering and giving out ; 
but people of all sorts and positions relished 
his conversation. 

He was, however, much more than a 
fine and accurate scholar. Books made 
him “a full man” in Bacon’s phrase, yet 
they never destroyed his abundant humanity, 
his zest for the simple pleasures of life, his 
enthusiasm for mountains and the road. 
He climbed the Alps with Leslie Stephen 
in the early days when there was more 





difficulty and less advertisement in the 
business, and he was one of the “* tramps ” 
led by the same untiring walker. He 
told of Meredith, of the pranks of Norman 
Maccoll’s dog on their excursions, and of 
the pleasures of trespassing, which led to 
attractive ground. 

Of Maccoll he was a close friend since 
college days, and his work for The Atheneum 
was constant. Besides Italian and Alpine 
literature, he reviewed many a novelist, from 
Thomas Hardy to Ouida, history, classics, 
and belles-lettres. He was precise about 
his English, but delighted in an occasional 
lapse into slang—perhaps, to see how far the 
editor would go. 

For the last year or two he had given up 
most of his reviewing, but he sent as ‘*‘ amicus 
curiz ™ various ‘‘ pinpricks,” as we agreed to 
call them, on points that had struck him in 
The Atheneum. They were always good- 
humoured and worth attention. 

In common with a host of friends, we sadly 
deplore the loss of one who stood for the best 
things in life—gaiety, kindliness, and 
scholarship. 








THE PRESENT POSITION OF FICTION. 


THERE is one aspect of the complicated 
uestion raised by ‘‘A Novelist which 
eserves more attention than is generally 

given to it. Externally, the main feature 
of the fiction market is the enormous and 
sustained output of novels which most 
educated people feel to be very poor in 
quality ; internally, the main characteristic 
is the dominating position of the libraries 
in the distribution of that literature to the 
public. 

Except for those authors who command a 
large sale, the libraries are practically the 
sole means of communication between the 
publisher and the reader. The new author, 
the little-known author, and the crowd of 
writers vaguely familiar to the magazine- 
reader, have to depend upon the support 
of the libraries for the ‘‘ three-month ” 
circulation which the average novel enjoys. 
Almost everything in the world of fiction, 
therefore, depends upon the principle of 
selection adopted by the libraries. And 
hitherto that principle has been to order 
copies according to the known reputation 
of the author in the first place and of the 
publisher in the second place. The libraries 
do not take intrinsic merit into account. 
Recent incidents connected with the Censor- 
ship have shown that the libraries know 
really nothing about the inner character of 
the books they send to their subscribers. 
Until the Censorship was established, they 
did'not employ people to read the books. 


Two effects follow from this lack of 
intelligent selection by the libraries. One is 
that subscribers are constantly complaining 
about the rubbish sent to them by the 
libraries. They take it because it is given 
to them, and because they are either too 
lazy to select volumes recommended by 
reviewers, or they find that their requests 
for ‘‘ out-of-the-way * volumes meet with 
noresponse. The other effect is that authors 
who are not already known to the libraries 
are ignored. Publishers’ readers and pub- 
lishers may have hailed a new book with 
enthusiasm, and reviewers may have praised 
it in chorus; but, if the libraries do not 
choose to consider it on its merits, the book 
has little chance of reaching the thousands or 
tens of thousands who would appreciate a 
good novel if it were put into their hands. 

I think it is agreed that there are more 
writers capable of turning out good fiction 





to-day than at any previous period. And 
I think there is evidence that the public 
capable of enjoying good fiction has jp. 
creased along with that lower public, referred 
to by “‘A Novelist,” which lives entire} 
on serial fiction of a sensational and illiterate 
type. It is the true function of the libraries 
to bring the good novel to the appreciative 
reader ; and my contention is that they fail 
because they take a low view of the public 
taste, and pay no heed to the real merit of 
books offered to them by publishers. 
A. G. W. 








H. D’'ARBOIS DE JUBAINVILLE. 


Tue ranks of the immediate disciples of 
Johann Caspar Zeuss are thinning fast; 
H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, editor for well. 
nigh thirty years of the Revue Celtique, has 
soon followed Whitley Stokes to the sunless 
land. 


M. d’Arbois was born eighty-three year 
ago at Nancy. His family belonged to that 
noblesse de robe which has given so many 
illustrious representatives to the scholarship 
and public life of France. He was trained as 
a lawyer, and his mind ever retained the 
impress of the legal discipline to which it was 
subjected; but, like Jonathan Oldbuck, 
his heart was set upon the past, and he 
forsook the Ecole de Droit for the Ecole 
des Chartes. Appointed departmental 
keeper of the records at Troyes, he signalized 
his term of office by the publication of his 
monumental ‘ Histoire des Comtes de Cham- 
pagne,’ a work in which he worthily con- 
tinued the traditions of the great French 
scholars of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

For him, as for Whitley Stokes, the issue of 
the ‘Grammatica Celtica’* (1858) was the 
revelation from Sinai. Doubtless, too, his 
reading of Zeuss’s masterpiece of historical 
philology led him to that other masterpiece, 
‘Die Deutschen und ihre Nachbarstimme.’ 
Henceforward his life was to be devoted to 
Celtic antiquities studied through the 
medium of historical philology, and to the 
proto-history of Western Europe. In both 
fields of study he displayed unwearied 
research, wide and exact erudition, and 4 
keen and searching, if somewhat narrow, 
critical feeling. As a Celticist he is known 
by the series of volumes issued under the 
general title of ‘‘Cours de Littérature 
Celtique,” and by his editorship of the Revus 
Celtique, which he took up when, to the 
lasting regret of Celtic students, it was 
relinquished in 1882 by M. Henri Gaidoz. 
It remained under his directing hand the 
most fascinating and delightful, as well as 
the most valuable of specialist periodicals. 
The record of the Revue Celtique has been the 
record of Celtic scholarship for the past forty 
years. 

The volumes of the ‘‘Cours” are of 
unequal value, but as a whole the series 
has rendered immense service to students. 
General handbooks to the several sections of 
Celtische Philologie, scholarly in character 
and up-to-date in information, were entirely 
lacking when M. d’Arbois began to write 
thirty years ago. He was a pioneer in the 
popularization of the subject, and his work, 
like that of all pioneers, was bound to be 
superseded. The most valuable and indivi- 
dual contribution made by him to Celtic 
studies is probably contained in the two 
volumes on ‘Le Droit Celtique.’ They 
remain the best source to which the student 
who desires to understand the custumals of 
the Brehons can turn. 
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In proto-history M. d’Arbois made his 
mark as the author of ‘Les premiers 
Habitants de l'Europe,’ a work displaying all 
his gifts in their most characteristic aspect. 
It is proto-history considered from the 
standpoint of the historian, the exponent of 
the dated text rather than of the archzolo- 
gist or the anthropologist. Of the magnifi- 
cent generalizations, the bold, soaring 
constructions, in which the latter indulge so 
freely, M. d*Arbois had a wholesome dis- 
trust; indeed, it may be thought that at times 
he was unduly sceptical concerning the 
“results of prehistoric archeology. It 
may also be contended that as det ex machina 
the Ligurians are somewhat overworked. 
M. d’Arbois represented an extreme reaction 
from the romantic Celtolatry of Thierry 
and Henri Martin; for him the Celts were 
late comers in Western Europe, and affected 
in comparatively slight measure the actual 
constitution of the present French people. 

M. d’Arbois did not escape the fierce 
controversy which has been the lot of most 
Celtic scholars. He met attack, not with the 
uplifted hammer and crashing blow of 
Stokes, but with a serene, imperturbable, 
slightly punctilious courtesy, the effect of 
which could be singularly disconcerting ; he 
never yielded an inch of ground, and never 
displayed more resource than when defending 
a doubtful position. 

The deceased scholar enjoyed the warm 
affection of a wide circle of pupils and friends. 
His personality had an old-world flavour 
that had @ piquant charm, and his genuine 
kindliness endeared him to all who knew 
him closely. Member of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, and professor at the Collége 
de France, he led an honourably full and 
happy life. There was, indeed, a fly in his 

t of ointment. Foreigners, especially 

om these islands, would persist in mis- 
styling him ‘‘ de Jubainville * or even worse. 
I recall, sadly at this moment, the con- 
strained and rueful smile with which he 
pointed out to me (in the work of a scholar 
who should have known better) a reference 
to M. Jubainville. That the English reader 
may appreciate the ‘‘clotted horror” of 
such a designation, I may say that, in com- 
parison, ‘‘ Mister Rosebery™ is a trivial 
outrage. ALFRED Nott. 








SALES, 


ON Thursday and Friday in last week Messrs. 
Sotheby sold a number of books, pamphlets, 
&c., from the Britwell Court Library. Among the 
most important lots were: The Three Bookes of 
Tullye’s Offyces, translated by Robert Whytinton, 
Poet Laureate, and printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde, 1534, 121. 5s, Dryden, of Dramatick 
Poesie, first edition, 1668, 122, Shackerley 
Marmyon, Holland’s Leaguer, 1632 ; A Fine Com- 
Panion, 1633; The Antiquary, 1641, all first 
editions, in 1 vol., 151. 58. Areopagitica: A 
Speech of Mr. John Milton for the Liberty of Un- 
licene’d Printing, first edition, 1644, uncut, and 
the greater part unopened, 631. Dryden, Astrea 
Redux, first edition, 1660, 151. 5s.; To my Lord 
Chancellor, first edition, 1662, 151. 10s. ; Absa- 
lom and Achitophel, 1681; two copies of the 
second part of the same, 1682, and Poetical Re- 
flections on the same, by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, 1682, ali first editions, except the last, 
101, 5s. John Gay, Wine, a Poem, first edition, 
published by William Keble, 1708, 197. 5s.; An 
Epistle to her Grace Henrietta, Dutchess of Marl- 
borough, first edition, 1722, 31l. 10s. The 
Gentleman’s Armorie, 1639, 121. A collection of 
125 pamphlets, in 16 vols., relating to the Ame- 
rican Revolution, 1770-87, 121. 10s. Nicolas 
Udall, Floures for Latine Stekyng, selected and 
gathered out of Terence, printed by T. Berthelet, 
1538, 181. 108. Reynolde Scot, A Perfite Plat- 
forme of a Hoppe Garden, and Necessarie Instruc- 
tions for the making and mayntenaunce thereof, 
1576, 101, E. Waller, To the King, upon His 
Majestie’s Happy Return, first edition, with 





another poem on the same subject by a Person of | 
Honour, both 1660, 131. E. Waller, A Poem on 
St. James’s Park, 1661, 111. The total for the | 
sale was 1,085/. 4s. 6d. 

On Monday last the same firm sold autograph 
letters and documents from various sources. 
Among the most important were: Sign Manual 
of Queen Elizabeth, 12/. 15s. Benjamin Franklin, 
autograph letter introducing Mr. James Adair to 
Messrs. Dilly, booksellers, 101. 10s. Nelson, four- 
page autograph letter to Lady Hamilton, dated 
June 13, 1801, 231. A grant of land in Warwick- 
shire by Geoffrey FitzStephen, Master of the 
Temple 1180-1200, 141. 10s. Frederick the Great, 
autograph letter of 24 pp., with some original 
verses, to Algarotti, Feb. 26, 1740, 241. 10s. 
Emerson, four-page autograph letter to Carlyle, 
referring to the destruction of the MS. of the 
French Revolution, Oct. 7, 1835, 171. 5s. OC. 
Bronté, autograph letter of 84 pp. to W. S. 
Williams, reader to Messrs. Smith & Elder, who 
appears to have been already acquainted with 
the identity of Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell, 
when this letter was written, July 31, 1848, 501. 
Washington, autograph letter to S. Powell on 
American Agriculture, May 25, 1786, 561. Evelyn, 
autograph letter to Pepys, May 10, 1700, 187. 10s. 
C. Lamb, a short note to C. Ollier, 117. The total 
for the sale was 7421. 13s. 6d. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 


Attributes of God mirrored in the Perfections of 
Mary, 2/6 net. 

Cell of Self-Knowledge: Seven Early English 
Mystical Treatises printed by Henry Pepwell, 
1521, 5/ net. 

Edited, with an introduction and notes, by 
Edmund G. Gardner. One of the New 
Medieval Library. 

Isaiah in Hebrew. 

Edited by Dr. C. D. Ginsburg for the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. The text is that 
of the first edition of Jacob ben Chayim’s 
Massoretic recension. 

Meschler (Father Moritz), The Sublimity of the 
Holy Eucharist; also, A Visit to the Seven 
Churches in Rome on the Occasion of the 
Jubilee, 2/6 net. 

Five essays, translated by A. C. Clarke. 

Orr (James), Revelation and Inspiration, 2/6 net. 

One of Messrs. Duckworth’s series Studies 
in Theology. 

Peake (A. S.), The Heroes and Martyrs of Faith, 
5 


Studies in the eleventh chapter of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. 

Pecham (Fratris Johannis) Tractatus Tres de 
Paupertate. 

Edited by C. L. Kingsford, A. G. Little, and 
¥F. Tocco for the British Society of Franciscan 
Studies. 

Sampson (Gerard), Christ and Rome: He Came 
unto His Own, and ?—6d. net. 
Vivian (Philip), The Churches 

Thought, 6d. net. 

An inquiry into the grounds of unbelief, 
and an appeal for candour. 
Wiener (Harold M.), Essays 

Criticism, 3/6 net. 

The contents of this book appeared as 
articles in the Bibliotheca Sacra for 1908 and 
1909. 

Law 


Harper (R. W.), The Port of London Act, 1908, 30/ 


Fine Art and Archeology. 


Copinger (W. A.), Heraldry Simplified, 10/6 

An easy introduction to the science, including 
the arts of blazoning and marshalling, with 
directions for the making of pedigrees and 
information as to records, &c., illustrated by 
nearly 3,000 examples drawn by Mr. W. 
Clafton. 

Massé (H. J. L. J.), Pewter Plate, 30/ net. 

An historical and descriptive handbook. 
Second edition, revised. 

Moore (T. Sturge), Art and Life, 5/ net. 

The importance of esthetics is illustrated 
from the precepts of Gustave Flaubert and 
William Blake. 

Solomon (Solomon J.), The Practice of Oil Paint- 
ing and of Drawing as associated with It, 6/ net. 

With 80 illustrations, 

‘Studio’ Year-Book of Decorative Art, 1910, 


and Modern 


in Pentateuchal 





5/ net. 


Poetry and Drama, 
Craven (Arthur Scott), The Last of the English, 
2/6 net. 

A play in four acts. 

MacCallum (M. W.), Shakespeare’s Roman Plays 
and their Background, 10/ net. 
Marlowe (Christopher), Works, 5/ net. 

Edited by C. F. Tucker Brooke. 

Previté-Orton (C. W.), Political Satire in English 
Poetry, 3/6 net. 

Service (Robert W.), Ballads of a Cheechako, 
3/6 net. 

The author has been called ‘* the Canadian 

Kipling.”’ 
Thrush, The, for March, 1/ net. 
Music. 
Finck (Henry T.), Success in Music and how it is 
Won, 7/6 net. 
With a chapter on Tempo Rubato by Ignace 
Jan Paderewski. 
Bibliography. 
Cuthbertson (David), The Edinburgh University 
Library. 

An account of its origin, with a description 
of its rarer books and manuscripts, illustrated 
by facsimiles. 

Philosophy. 

McTaggart (J. McTaggart Ellis) A Commentary 
on Hegel’s Logic, 8/ 

Nietzsche (Friedrich), Thus Spake Zarathustra, 
1/ net. 

First authorized translation, revised edition. 
History and Biography. 

Billard (Max), The Marriage Ventures of Marie 
Louise, 12/6 net. 

English version by the Duchess of Wellington. 
Illustrated. 

Calendar of the Patent Rolls preserved in the 


Public Record Office: Henry VI. Vol. V. 
1446-52, 15/ 
Doumic (René), George Sand: some Aspects 


of her Life and Writings, 10/6 net. 

Translated by Alys Hallard, with 8 portraits 
and a facsimile. 

Hughes (Mrs.), Letters and Recollections of Sir 
Walter Scott, 1/ net. 

For notice of first edition see Athen., Dec. 10, 
1904, 

Jewish Historical Society of England: an Ad- 
vance Fascicule of Transactions, Vol. VI. 

Konta (Annie Lemp), The History of French 
Literature from the Oath of Strasburg to 
Chanticler, 10/6 net. 

Lyons (A. Neil), Robert Blatchford : the Sketch 
of a Personality : an Estimate of some Achieve- 
ments, 2/6 net. 

Morris (E. W.), A History of the London Hospital. 

Nicholson (Francis), Correspondence between 
Mrs. Hemans and Matthew Nicholson, 2/6 

Reprinted from the Memoirs and Proceed- 
ings of the Manchester Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society. ‘ 

Petre (F. Loraine), Simon Bolivar, ‘‘ El Liber- 
tador,”’ 12/6 net. 

A life of the chief leader in the revolt against 
Spain in Venezuela, New Granada, and Peru, 
with a photogravure frontispiece and a map. 

Rees (J. Aubrey), The Grocery Trade: its History 
and Romance, 2 vols., 21/ net. 

Taft (William H.), Political Issues and Outlooks, 
5/ net. 

Speeches delivered between August, 1908, and 
February, 1909. 

Wernaer (Robert M.), Romanticism and the 
Romantic School in Germany, 7/6 net. 

Deals with Romanticism as a phase in human 
life. 

Geography and Travel. 

Binnie-Clark (Georgina), A Summer 
Canadian Prairie, 6/ 

Cowan (James), The Maoris of New Zealand, 
15/ net. 

Day (Rev. E. Hermitage), Ober-Ammergau and 
the Passion Play, 1/ net. 

A practical and” historical 
visitors, with 24 illustrations. 
Greely (A. W.), Handbook of Polar Discoveries, 

6/ 


on the 


handbook for 


net, 
Fourth edition, revised and enlarged. 
MacQueen (Peter), In Wildest Africa, 7/6 net. 
The record of a hunting and exploration 
trip through Uganda, Victoria Nyanza, the 
Kilimanjaro region, and British East Africa, 
with an account of an ascent of the snowfields 
of Mount Kibo, in East Central Africa, and 
illustrations from photographs by Peter Dutke- 
wich. 
Rosen (Erwin), In the Foreign Legion, 7/6 net, 
Experiences of a young German who, after 
spending some time in America, enlisted in the 
French Foreign Legion. 
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Stigand (Capt. C. T1.), To Abyssinia through an 
Unknown Land, 16/ net. 

An account of a journey through unexplored 
regions of British East Africa, by Lake Rudolf, 
to the kingdom of Menelek, with 36 illustrations 
and 2 maps. 

Thornton (Ernest and Annie), Leaves from an 
Afghan Scrapb« 90k, 8/ net. 

The experiences of an English ofiicial and his 
wife in Kabul, with illustrations from photo- 
graphs and sketches by the authors and other 
sources, 

Education. 


Crane (R. 'T.), The Utility of all Kinds of Higher 
Schooling. 

Further investigations in American education, 
Kerr (John), Scottish Education: School and 
University from Early Times to 1908, 6/ net. 
Phillips Exeter Academy Bulletin, Catalogue 

1909-10, 
The Phillips Exeter 
Hampshire institution. 


Folk-lore. 


Ker (Annie), Papuan Fairy Tales, 5/ net. 
With illustrations, 
Lawson (John Cuthbert), Modern Greek Folk- 
lore and Ancient Greek Religion, 12/ net. 
A study in survivals, 


Academy is a New 


Philology. 


Jamieson’s Dictionary of the Scottish Language, 
12/6 net. 

Abridged by J. Johnstone, and revised and 
enlarged by Dr. Longmuir, with Supplement, 
to which is prefixed an introduction by W. M. 
Metcalfe. 

Merrill (William A.), On the Contracted Genitive 
in I in Latin. 

One of the University of California Publica- 
tions in Classical Philology. 

Selections from the Greek Papyri, 5/ net. 

Edited, with translations and notes, by 
George Milligan. 

Supplementary Dictionary of the Scottish Lan- 
guage, with Introduction by W. M. Metcalfe, 
6/ net. 

The Supplement to the new issue of Jamieson 
noted above. 

Weir (T. H.), Arabic Prose Composition, 6/ net. 

Yaqut’s Irshad al-Arib Ila Ma‘rifat al-Adib: 
Text. 

Edited by D. S. Margoliouth for the E. J. W. 
Gibb Memorial, 


School-Books. 


Arndt (E. M.), Deutsche Patrioten in Russland 
zur Zeit Napoleons, 1/3 

Edited, with introduction, notes, and vocabu- 
lary, by W. Arnold Colwell. One of Heath’s 
Modern Language Series. 

Bruce (James) and Harper (Harry), Practical 
Chemistry, 2/6 

Cameron (Margaret), All Round the Year, a 
Nature Reader for Young Children: Part I, 
Spring, Part Il. Summer, Part III. Autumn, 
Part LV. Winter, 2d. each. 

Chambers’s Seasonal Nature Lessons for Infant 
Classes and Standard I., with Blackboard 
Sketches and Suggestive Notes, by Margaret 
Riach, 2/ 

Chambers’s Student’s History of England and 
Great Britain, by W. J. Bees and Johnson 
Fenwick, 4/6 

Edited by David Patrick and William Wood- 
burn. 

Cholmeley (R. J.), Principiorum Liber, 2/6 

An Australian work written specially to 
meet the requirements of the Junior Public 
Examination of the schools of Victoria, but 
suitable for examinations of a similar standard. 

Grenville (L. W.), Key to Hall and Stevens’ 
School Arithmetic, Part 1, 4/6 

Hoag (Ernest Bryant), Health Studies, 2/6 

A book on applied physiology and hygiene, 
designed for use in schools, 

Life of Jesus Christ in Modern English, 6d. 

Compiled from the Gospels by the Rev. 
James Smith for the use of schools. 

Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, 2/ 

A selection from the Fifth Book (1-782), 
edited, with introduction, analysis, and notes, 
by W. D. Lowe. 

Riverside Literature Series : English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads, edited by R. A. Witham, 1/3. 
Selected Poems of Shelley, edited by G. H 
Clarke, 1/6 

Sand (George), Les Maitres Sonneurs, 3/6 net. 

Edited by Stéphane Barlet in the Oxford 
Higher French Series. 

Stedman (Douglas C,), The Story of Hereward, the 
Champion of England, 1/6 

Illustrated by Gertrude Demain Hammond. 


Science. 


Achorn (J. Warren), Nature’s Help to Happiness ; 
or, Ground Treatment, 1/ net. 

Advocates a return to the soil and a simple 
outdoor life for the sick and the aged. 

Ball (Sir Robert S.), The Story of the Sun, Part I., 
7d. net. 

With plates and illustrations. 

Cecil (Hon. Mrs. Evelyn), A History of Gardening 
in England, 12/ net. 

Third and enlarged edition. The fashions 
prevailing at various times are exemplified by 
many well-known English gardens, and the 
illustrations—reproductions from photographs, 
drawings, &c., are of much interest. 

Darwin (Sir George Howard), Scientific Papers : 
Vol. III. Figures of Equilibrium of Rotating 
Liquid and Geophysical Investigations, 15/ net. 

Durell (Clement V.), A Course of Plane Geometry 
for Advanced Students, Part II., 7/6 net. 

Engineering Wonders of the World, 3 vols., 
7/6 net each, 

Edited by Archibald Williams. 

Foot (Constance M.), Insect Wonderland, 3/6 net. 

With illustrations by V. G. Allan. 

Heysinger (Isaac W.), Spirit and Matter before 
the Bar of Modern Science, 15/ net. 

Johns (Rev. C. A.), Flowers of the Field, 7/6 

Entirely rewritten by G. S. Boulger, with 
64 coloured plates. Thirty-second edition. 

Kennedy (Rankin), Flying Machines: Practice 
and Design, 5/ net. 

M‘Ewan (D.), An Easy and Concise Guide to the 
Starry Heavens, 5/ 

Arranged as a companion to the Umbrella 
Star Map. 

Noguchi (H.), Serum Diagnosis of Syphilis, 9/ net. 

Pease (C. S.), Freight Transportation on Trolley 
Lines, 4/6 net. 

Rotch (T. M.), Living Anatomy and Pathology, 
25/ net. 

Saint Bartholomew’s Hospital Reports, Vol. XLV. 

Edited by H. Morley Fletcher and W. 
McAdam Eccles. 

Sang (A.), The Corrosion of Iron and Steel, 4/6 net. 

Van Deventer (H. R.), Telephonology, 17/ net. 


Fiction. 


Aitken (Robert), The Lantern of Luck, 6/ 

The hero succeeds in clearing the name of 
a firm in a bad way, during which process 
many exciting events occur. 

Andom (R.), Our Flat, 3/6 

In the author’s usual humorous vein, with 

numerous illustrations by L. Gunnis. 
Bailey (H. C.), Storm and Treasure, 6/ 

A story of the revolt of La Vendée against the 

Revolution. 
Bodkin (M. McD.), True Man and Traitor; or, 
The Rising of Emmet, 6/ 
An historical romance. 
Bosher (Kate Langley), Mary Cary, 3/6 

An orphanage girl discloses the romances of 
ward nurse and visiting doctor in a quaint 
manner, with frontispiece by Frances Rogers, 

Burgin (G. B.), The King of Four Corners, 6/ 

In this story Mr. Burgin returns to his first 
loves—the great twin brethren, Ikey and ‘‘ Old 
Man,” and “ Miss Wilks ’’ the mule. 

Cross (Margaret B.), Opportunity, 6/ 
he story of a widow in straitened circum- 
stances who has one object in life—to give her 
girls a ‘‘ good time.”’ 
Duncan (Sara Jeannette), Set in Authority, 7d. net. 

A study of the relation between the English 

rulers of India and the educated natives. 
Enock (C. Reginald), Abraham, 4/ net. 

A romance of the desert. 

Forbes (Lady Helen), The Bounty of the Gods, 6/ 

A study in points of view. 

Forrester (H.), Aldo, 6/ 

An Italian idyll. 

Gautier (Théophile), Captain Fracasse, 1/6 net. 

Edited by G. F. Monkshood. One of the 
Lotus Library. 

Gorky (Maxim), A Confession, 6/ 

This story is partly the spiritual autobiography 
of a Russian foundling, and partly a picturesque 
romance, translated by W. F. Harvey. 

Gouldsbury (Cullen), The Tree of Bitter Fruit, 6/ 

Deals with the attempt to educate a Kaftir 
according to Western ideas. 

Hainsselin (M. T.), Markham of Mohistan, 6/ 

A romance of Bombay and beyond. 

Harrod (Frances), The Potentate, 1/ net. 
With a frontispiece by A. Morrow. 
Lance (Rupert), The Crowning Hour, 6/ 

Recounts the enmity between Ascanio, Duke 

of Furano, and Trintano della Flamma. 
Lurgan (Lester), The Mill-Owner, 6/ 
Introduces labour troubles and the imper- 





sonation of a missing daughter. 





Metour (Eugene Paul), In the Wake of the Green 
Banner, 6/ 

A story of adventure in Morocco. 

Montague (C. E.), A Hind Let Loose, 6/ 

A narrative comedy, turning on the adven- 
tures of an Irish soldier of fortune in the wars 
of English journalism. 

Reginald in Russia, and other Sketches, by Saki, 
2/6 net. 

Short stories reprinted from The Westminster 
Gazette, 

Thurston (E, Temple), The Greatest Wish in the 
World, 6/ 

Deals with the finding of a baby by a priest, 
and the child’s subsequent life. 

Toon (Mabel Chan), Leper and Millionaire, 6/ 

A very rich Burman is “‘ run” by an English 
scamp; the tragedies of his life are here 
depicted. 

Webster (Henry Kitchell), A King in Khaki. 

Introduces an island exploited by American 
financiers. 

Yorke (Curtis), Wayward Anne, 6/ 

An unconventional friendship between a man 
who is under a cloud and a girl who believes 
in him forms the basis of the story. 


General Literature. 


City of London Year-Book and Civic Directory, 
1910, 5/ net. 

Hull (Ernest R.), The Formation of Character, 
6d. net. 

With a preface by the Bishop of Salford. 

Laffan (Mrs. de Courcy), Dreams made Verity, 
3/6 net. 

Stories, essays, and memories. 

Murray’s Shilling Library: Bates’s River Amazons, 
Smiles’s Self-Help, and Stanley’s Sinai and 
Palestine, 1/ net each. 

New Zealand Official Year-Book, 1909. 

Phelps (William Lyon), Essays on 
Novelists, 6/6 net. 

Some of these essays have appeared in various 
periodicals, 

Varieties of Many Years, 4/6 

Edited by Emily Mundy. 


Pamphlets, 


Stanhope (Hon. H. A.), Roots, 1d. 
One of the One and All Garden Books, 


FOREIGN. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 

Foucart (P.), Les Athéniens dans la Chersonése 
de 'Thrace au quatriéme Siécle, 1fr. 70. 

Lasteyrie (R. de), L’Eglise de Saint-Philbert-de- 
Grandlicu, Loire-Inférieure, 7fr. 70. 

Has 14 plates and 20 illustrations in the text. 

Slouschz (N.), Un Voyage d’Etudes juives en 
Afrique, 4fr. 50. 

, Has 3 plates. 

Viollet (H.), Description du Palais de Al-Moutasim, 
fi d’Haroun-al-Raschid, A Samara et de 
quelques Monuments arabes peu connus de la 
Mésopotamie, 8fr. 

Has 21 plates and a map. 

These four are all reprints from the Mémoires 
of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres. 


Modern 


Drama. 


Got (M.), Journal de Edmond Got, Sociétaire de 
la Comédie Francaise, 1822-1901, 3fr. 50. 


History and Biography. 
Coynart (C. de), Les Guérin de Tencin, 1520-1758, 


r. 
-~ ae (H.), Les Finances des Cités grecques, 
7 


Tr. 
Giraud (V.), Blaise Pascal: Etudes d'Histoire 
morale, 3fr. 50. 
Lanzac de Laborie (L. de), Paris sous Napoléon: 
Le Monde des Affaires et du Travail, 5fr. 
Maugain (G.), Etude sur l’Evolution intellectuelle 
de l’Italie, 1657-1750, 10fr. 
Nicole (J.), Le Procés de Phidias dans les Chro- 
niques d’Apollodore. 
Based on an unpublished papyrus. : 
Ségur (Marquis de), Au Couchant de la Monarchie: 
| on = XVI. et Turgot, 1774-6, 7fr. 50. 
Viollet (P.), Les Interrogatoires de Jacques de 
Molai, Grand Maitre du Temple, Ofr. 80. 
Another reprint from the Mémoires of the 
Académie des Inscriptions. 


Philology. 


Bley (A.), Eigla-Studien, 13fr. 
he author is a professor at Ghent, and the 
work is published by that University. 
Williams (Mary R.), Essai sur la Composition du 
Roman gallois de Peredur, 3fr. 50. 
" a author is a Fellow of the University of 
Vales. 
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iii among periodicals that have passed away. | to which members of the Publishers’ 
The English Illustrated Magazine is still | Association and of the Associated 


Bulletin International de l’ Académie des Sciences 
de Cracovie: Sciences mathématiques, janvier 
—Sciences naturelles, janvier. 


Fiction. 
Tinayre (Marcelle), L’Ombre de l’Amour, 3fr. 50. 


*,* All books received at the Office wp to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless 
previously noted. Publishers are requested 
to state prices when sending Books. 








Literary Gossip. 


Two new novels are promised by Messrs. 
Smith & Elder for the 18th inst. ‘The 
Wild Heart,’ by M. E. Francis (Mrs. 
Francis Blundell), and ‘ Betty Carew,’ 
by Katharine Tynan. The former is a 
Dorset story, and tells how the “ wild 
heart’ which led to David Chant’s 
imprisonment for his share in a murderous 
poaching affray drew him back a few 
years later to the scene of his disaster to 
see the girl who enabled him to escape. 
‘Betty Carew’ is laid in a Hampshire 
village, and deals with two unconven- 
tional families. 


Messrs. Situ & Eber will also publish 
on the same date Mr. G. W. E. Russell’s 
‘Sketches and Snapshots.’ The book 
has as frontispiece a reproduction in 
colour of a sketch of Queen Victoria in 
1846 by a Lady-in-Waiting. 


‘THe Dor Doctor,’ by Mr. Richard 
Dehan, which is to be published by Mr. 
Heinemann next week, is a novel in which 
the scene is partly in South Africa and 
partly in London. The hero, ruined in 
London, makes his way to South Africa, 
and goes through the war; and the book 
is concerned largely with the rehabilita- 
tion of his character, which has been 


degraded by drink. 


Ture same publisher’s new fiction will 
include ‘Forbidden Ground,’ by Mr. 
Gilbert Watson ; ‘The Book of a Bache- 
lor,’ by Mr. Duncan Schwann ; ‘ The Wife 
of Altamont,’ by Miss Violet Hunt; and 
‘Devious Ways,’ by Mr. Gilbert Cannan. 


Messrs. Bewu will publish next week a 
volume entitled ‘ The Elizabethan People,’ 
by Mr. Henry Thew Stephenson, the 
author of ‘Shakespeare’s London,’ to 
which it forms a companion. The book 
1s profusely illustrated, and deals with 
the character, life, customs, and amuse- 
ments of the English people in the time 
of Elizabeth. 


Messrs. NeLson promise some attrac- 

tive books in their shilling series, including 
‘ My Confidences,’ by F. Locker-Lampson ; 
‘Sir Frank Lockwood,’ by Mr. Augustine 
Birrell; ‘The Making of a Frontier,’ by 
Col. Durand. 


“A Nove.ist ” in our article on ‘ The 
Present Position of Fiction’ includes by 
a slip The English Illustrated Magazine 





in existence, and we offer our sincere 
apologies for the mistake. 


The Publishers’ Weekly of New York 
for February 12th has a striking notice 
of Mr. Henry Holt and a few reminiscences 
by him. Mr. Holt has reached the age 
of seventy, and has been over forty years 
a publisher of books “against which 
there is no mark of question.” He is 
probably the only publisher who has 
made a success with two anonymous 
novels of his own writing. ‘Calmire, 
Man and Nature,’ published in 1892, had 
reached a sixth edition in 1906, and 
‘Sturmsee, Man and Man,’ a third. Mr. 
Holt introduced to America Mr. Hardy 
and Stevenson. 


Mr. Hotr gives some interesting views 
of the older publishers—Putnam, Apple- 
ton, Harper, and Scribner—who were 
more inclined to friendly co-operation 
than barbarous competition. ‘“‘ No one 
of them, or of a few more, would go for 
another’s author more than for his watch.” 
The influence of the literary agent is, in 
Mr. Holt’s view, disastrous. 


WE mentioned that Messrs. Jack were 
bringing out ‘The Ariel Shakespeare,” 
a pocket edition with annotations. They 
have now discovered that this title has 
already been used, and propose to call the 
edition ‘‘ The Era Shakespeare.” 


Mr. HEINEMANN’s spring list includes 
‘ With a Rifle in Two Americas,’ by Mr. H. 
Hesketh Prichard, and ‘ Italian Fantasies,’ 
by Mr. I. Zangwill. 


‘A NEWMARKET Squire,’ Mr. Edward 
H. Cooper’s new novel, will be published 
by Messrs. Smith & Elder next week. 


Ar the annual meeting of the Scottish 
Record Society on Monday, the following 
publications were announced for this 
year :—The conclusion of the ‘ Register of 
Marriages for the Parish of Edinburgh, 
1701-50,’ to be edited by Mr. Henry 
Paton; an ‘Index to the Register of 
Marriages for the Parish of Canongate, 
1564-1800 ’ ; Calendar to Charter Chest of 
the Earl of Wigton, prepared in 1666 ; and 
Calendar to the Charter Chest of the Earl 
of Dundonald, also prepared in 1666, to be 
edited by Mr. F. J. Grant. 


Messrs. CoMBRIDGE & Co. are publish- 
ing this month a cheap edition of ‘ An 
Irish Utopia: a Story of a Phase of the 
Land Problem,’ by Mr. J. H. Edge, K.C. 


THe New SpaLDInG Cuivs is about to 
begin the printing of the first volume of 
‘ Selections from the Records of Inverness.’ 
The work is to be edited jointly by Mr. 
William Mackay (whose ‘ Records of the 
Presbyteries of Inverness and Dingwall ’ 
and ‘ Wardlaw Manuscript’ were issued 
by the Scottish History Society) and 
Mr. H. C. Boyd. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCLE are to hold 
another Book-Trade Dinner next month, 





Booksellers are invited. Several mem- 
bers are bringing with them authors 
associated with their lists. Mr. George 
Wyndham will propose the toast of 
Literature, and Mr. Arthur Waugh, Chair- 
man of the Publishers’ Circle, will preside. 


M. Gustave JANIcoT, whose death is 
announced from Paris, was connected 
with La Gazette de France for over sixty 
years. In 1864 he succeeded M. de 
Lourdoueix as general manager. M. 
Janicot was a well-known figure in Paris 
literary and journalistic circles, and was 
at one time President of the Syndicate de 
la Presse Parisienne. He was an able 
journalist, and under the name of Edmond 
Rack, wrote a good deal of theatrical 
criticism, and novels. 


ANOTHER French literary man, M- 
Charles Joliet, well known in his day, has 
passed away in his seventy-seventh year. 
M. Joliet was born at St. Hippolyte-sur- 
le-Doubs, and entered the Ministry of 
Finance in 1854. Ten years later he 
devoted himself entirely to literary work, 
contributing to different periodicals, under 
various pen-names. From 1865 to 1890 he 
published a large number of books—poetry, 
essays, novels, travels, and so forth, 
among the most popular of which were 
‘Les Pseudonymes du Jour ’ (1867), 
‘Curiosités des Lettres, des Sciences, et 
des Arts’ (1884), and ‘Romans Inco- 
hérents ’ (1887). In 1867 he produced a 
successful comedy, ‘La Bougie Rose,’ at 
the Théatre Frangais. 


Tue death is announced, at Wageningen 
in the Netherlands, of Mr. A. Caland, since 
1893 Leerar of English in the State High 
School and Royal Agricultural College 
there, and previously at Leeuwarden in 
Friesland. Mr. Caland, who was in his 
fifty-sixth year, had an excellent know- 
ledge of English, and for many years 
rendered much voluntary and valuable 
help to the ‘ Oxford English Dictionary,’ 
for which he made quotations from many 
English books, and also read all the 
proof-sheets. 


AmonGa Parliamentary Papers there 
appeared at the end of last week the 
annual volume ‘ Abstract of Labour 
Statistics,’ to which Mr. G. R. Askwith, 
C.B., has this year added, on behalf of 
the Board of Trade, unemployed percent- 
ages, compensation payments, and tables 
on meat supply, and wages in the textile 
and clothing industries. The price of the 
volume is ls, 3d. 


Amone other recent publications of 
some interest to our readers we note: 
Circular about the Teaching of Latin in 
Secondary Schools (1d.); Short Manual 
of Amharic Language, by Major Alone 
(5s.); Examination Papers for Staff 
College, 1909 (ls.); and _ Statistical 
Abstract for Foreign Countries, 1897- 
1907 (1s. 7d.). 
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SCIENCE 
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Science, Matter, and Immortality. By 


Ronald Campbell Macfie. (Williams & Nor- 
gate.)}—This book deals with many matters, 
beginning with the ideas of Thales and 
Anaximander as they are reported to us by 
much later writers, and then going on to 
discuss the scientific theories which are 
supposed to underlie the poetical specula- 
tions of Lucretius on the nature of things. 
From this the author passes to what he 
calls ‘‘the Modern Mechanic Theory of 
Matter,” gives us a fairly accurate summary 
of the views of some contemporary physicists 
on electrons and the ether, sketches rapidly 
the cosmogonic notions that would bring 
forth our material universe from a nebula, 
and plunges into the vexed question of the 
origin of life. With regard to this last 
he shows a strong leaning to the heterodox 
speculations of Dr. Charlton Bastian. 


This may be considered more or less 
preliminary matter, but he now approaches 
what appears to be the real purpose of the 
book, which we take to be the demonstra- 
tion of God’s existence and the immortality 
of the soul. He tells us that ‘‘ Matter is 
Force,” and that ‘‘ Force, in its ultimate 
analysis, is conscious motion [his italics] 
resulting in new conscious experience.” 
Hence, he says, 


‘*the moment we identify matter with force, we 
identify it with Conscious Will and Conscious 
Being. There is no way out of it. What was 
formerly called the substance of matter is now 
known to be Force ; and the Force is recognised 
to be the Soul or Will of God.” 


Having established this proposition to his 
satisfaction, Mr. Macfie now sets out to 
consider the “future evolution of man,” 
which, he states, 


“‘will be, on the objective side, evolution of 
brain, and on the subjective side, evolution of 
character ; and this evolution will be guided and 
conditioned not by the exigencies of physical 
environment so much as by sexual selection of 
mental and spiritual variations. The evolution 
will probably result in an accentuation of those 
qualities commonly distinguished as womanly 
and manly, by the development of mental powers, 
and possibly by the acquisition of quite new 
faculties ; and it is quite possible that ultimately 
races of men may be produced as divergent in 
mental and moral characteristics as man and 
monkey.” 


He then retraces his steps to assert rather 
unexpectedly that 

** Evolution is not proven, The question is still 
open, It has not been really proved that we 
came from a fire-mist, and that we are cousins of 
the monkey; and organic evolution is merely a 
great, plausible, and unifying hypothesis ’’— 
which leads up to the statement that 
‘* whatever force made the first molecular com- 
binations of organic life must have been so strange 
and any ey that all things must have been 
possible to it” ; 
and later to this one :— 

““In fine, God made the world; and all our 
explanations—all our attempts to get behind the 
first mystery of creation and the continual 
miracles of birth—are as vain as our attempts to 
solve the mystery of matter. Ignoramus and 
Ignorabimus !”’ 

Here one would think the matter might 
end; but it will be noted that Mr. Macfie 
has not yet dealt with his third heading, 
which is concerned with immortality. Hence 
he devotes a chapter to ‘ Science and Mind,’ 
in which he runs through some of the aspects 
from which the machinery of thought may 
be viewed, and thus sums them up :— 

“* All we do know is that thought is in some way 
dependent on the brain, and that the dependence 
is not of that kind usually known as ‘ causal.’ ”’ 


Death is next considered, and we are told 
that 
‘*to man, death means pre-eminently loss of con- 
sciousness. Consciousness, we have seen, is in 
some way connected with brain....All this seems 
to imply that thought and consciousness are a 
transient chemical phenomenon, and that they 
cannot exist apart from certain molecular struc- 
ture and action.” 


Yet Mr. Macfie will not accept this state- 
ment. He says that our mind declines 
to believe the verdict of science, and appeals 
to philosophy, with the result that philo- 
sophy declares that the cells of the brain 
are only ‘‘ a bundle of subjective sensations,” 
and that the “‘ logic of science is too super- 
ficial to solve the problem of consciousness 
and immortality.” Hence he argues, on 
the analogy that the sun seems to move 
round the earth while in fact it is the earth 
that moves round the sun :-— 


** So, with the birth and death of a man, con- 
sciousness does most certainly seem to begin 
and end—to be born and cease ; and yet, never- 
theless, a larger view assures us that this must be 
a delusion ; and, in spite of the protest of methods 
of reasoning that are justified by their results in 
the affairs of everyday life, we are bound to 
believe the broader, deeper view, and to trust the 
larger hope. The earth goes round the sun; 
there is no matter apart from consciousness ; 
and there is really no death.” 


A chapter on ‘ Science and Christian Science ? 
and another on ‘The Place of Science’ 
close the book. 


We have been thus particular to quote, 
whenever possible, Mr. Macfie’s own words, 
because his book is a type of many now 
being put out on apparently an increasing 
scale. Mr. Macfie is a doctor who has 
written a ‘ Romance of Medicine’* and also 
some good verse. The recent discoveries 
in physics—which, as M. Lucien Poincaré 
reminds us, will probably seem much less 
wonderful and “ epoch-making” in fifty 
years’ time than they do now—have appa- 
rently excited his brain, and led him to the 
conclusion that ‘‘we must get out of the 
dust of dry detail on to the heights of great 
generalisations and conceptions. We must 
let Science capture the imagination.” This 
is the way they strike what is perhaps a 
poetical nature ; but those who have studied 
science with more attention know that it is 
only on the foundation of dry detail that great 
generalizations can usefully be raised, and 
the first thing to see, therefore, is whether 
Mr. Macfie’s detail is sound. A slight 
examination convinces us that it is not so. 
‘The sun of Truth,” he tells us, ‘‘ can be 
rightly viewed only by means of the parallax 
obtained at the extremes of Time.” But 
parallax is a means, not of “ viewing” a 
star, but of measuring its position. The 
stars, he says again, “‘ were considered as 
living bodies. Hence, no doubt, Tithonus, 
Ceres, Neptune, and all the mythical 
personages of the Greek and Latin religions.” 
But the science of religion teaches us, even 
if we ignore other evidence, that the Greeks 
and Romans worshipped their gods before 
they came to consider the nature of 
the stars at all, and that the ancients gave 
the names of their gods to the stars rather 
than the names of the stars to their gods. 
By studying the floating magnets of Mayer, 
Mr. Macfie says again, Prof. J. J. Thomson 
and others have succeeded in showing how 
corpuscles must (our italics) group them- 
selves in different atoms. But Sir Joseph 
Thomson’s argument from the analogy of 
Mayer’s magnets has been shown not to 
be valid, and has now, we believe, been 
abandoned by its promulgator. Neither is 
the statement that “matter is merely 
electricity in motion” to be unhesitatingly 

ted, a great number of physicists 





accep 
still believing that matter may have an 





independent existence outside the charge 
of its component electrons. 


These, it may be said, are matters of 
opinion, although Mr. Macfie quotes them as 
facts ; but when we come to other things, 
where he can be definitely checked, we find 
his statements similarly loose. Protoplasm, 
he says, is seen to consist of three remarkable 
gases (oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen) and 
one remarkable solid (carbon) ; but he takes 
no note of its other components, of which 
it is enough to mention sulphur. Bruno 
was not ‘‘ burned at the stake for asserti 
the horrible heresy that the earth went coun 
the sun”; and electricity cannot be said, 
even on Mr. Macfie’s own showing, to be 
**nothing but waves of ether.” Chlorine 
is said to be “‘a metal”; and we do not 
explain, as is here suggested, ‘‘ the moon's 
motion by identifying it with the motion 
of a falling stone,” nor “‘ the heat of the body 
by identifying it with the heat of ordinary 
exudation.” The reason of this looseness 
of statement is plain when we look at the 
names which Mr. Macfie quotes, without 
verifiable reference, in support of his con- 
tentions. The names of observers whose 
investigations have stood the test of decades 
and of real teachers of scientific thought 
are jumbled together anyhow with those of 
newspaper writers whose chief claim to 
fame is that they have unsuccessfully at- 
tempted to “boom” certain alleged dis- 
coveries. Evidently, Mr. Macfie has taken 
his facts where he ean find them, and without 
any attempt to verify at first hand the bases 
of his speculations. 


The purpose of such a book as this by no 
means justifies these defects of execution. 
It is told of Faraday that when he was asked 
how he could reconcile his somewhat narrow 
and sectarian creed with his clear reasoning 
on scientific subjects, he replied that he 
kept his mind in watertight compartments. 
Science is, in spite of many loose definitions 
that are current, the pursuit of knowledge 
based upon ascertained fact. Hence, he 
who practises science is entitled to insist 
that every premise on which he is asked 
to base his conclusions shall be irrefragably 
proved before it is accepted. But in matters 
of religion this is not so. Such dogmas 
as the unity of the Supreme Being or the 
immortality of the soul cannot be demon- 
strated by the processes of reasoning that 
convince us in scientific matters, because 
the facts sufficient for such a purpose 
have not been, and, under our present con- 
ditions, probably cannot be, ascertained. 
Hence all the great world-religions have 
lifted such matters out of the domain of 
reason, and have declared them to be matters 
of faith. Their attitude towards such 
beliefs is well shown in the reply of St. 
Louis, who, when told that if he would go 
to @ certain church in Paris he would see 
the Real Presence visibly manifest on the 
altar, answered that he believed that it 
was on every altar, and that he hoped that 
the belief would be counted to him as 
righteousness ; but that if he were to see it 
with his own corporeal eyes, he would 
no longer believe, but would know, which 
would be of no advantage to him at all. 
Yet no sooner is a scientific discovery of 
wide scope announced than writers like Mr. 
Macfie come forward to show, by much 
loose rhetoric and looser reasoning, that it 
demonstrates without possibility of con- 
tradiction the great truths of religion. By 
thus mixing up physics and metaphysics 
they do not, in our opinion, advance the 
cause of either science or religion, while 
they make English learning—for the practice 
is peculiarly English—ridiculous in the eyes 
of foreign observers. 
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RESEARCH NOTES. 


Stir WriiuiAM Ramsay’s theory of the 
transmutation—or, as he would put it, the 
degradation—of elements in the presence of 
radium emanation, has now made another 
definite step in advance. Readers may be 
reminded that his experiments began with 
the exposure of chemically pure sulphate of 
copper to the action of the emanation (see 
Atheneum, No. 4161), with the result that 
the product showed the spectrum of lithium. 
From this and other experiments, Sir William 
Ramsay and Mr. Cameron deduced the 
hypothesis that a part of the copper was 
“degraded * by the emanation into lithium, 
a lighter element of Group I. in Mende- 
léeff's Periodic System, after passing through 
successive transformations into the inter- 
mediate elements of potassium and sodium. 
This was challenged (see Atheneum, No. 
4222), first by Madame Curie and Mlle. 
Gleditsch, who affirmed that they had tried 
to repeat Sir William’s experiment without 
finding any signs of lithium; and then by 
Prof. Hartley, who drew attention to the 
difficulty of finding any substance altogether 
free from lithium. Other researches seemed 
also to cast doubts upon Sir William Ram- 
say’s interpretation of the facts shown by 
the partial transformation into helium of the 
emanation itself, and on the whole it might 
have been said that the degradation theory 
was under a cloud, when some new experl- 
ments were announced. 


According to these, first published in the 
Berichte of the German Chemical Society 
(1909, No. 13), Sir William Ramsay and 
Mr. Usher have discovered that the elements 
silicon, titanium, zirconium, lead, and 
thorium, when exposed to the emanation in 
nearly the same circumstances as the sulphate 
of copper in the initial experiment, in like 
manner transform themselves into the lightest 
element of Group IV., to which they all belong, 
viz. carbon. The observations at present go to 
show that the heavier elements are “ de- 
graded” with more ease than the lighter ; and 
some anomalies appear in the behaviour of 
bismuth, which, it may be noticed, does not 
belong to the carbon group. Sir William 
Ramsay and Mr. Usher ask that their 
experiments, of which they give full details, 
shall be repeated by other observers, and 
this will no doubt be studiously done. If 
the experiments come triumphantly through 
this test, the ‘‘degradation”™ theory will 
have received @ very considerable impetus, 
and there will remain little doubt that 
the practicability of transmuting one 
element into another is proved. M. A. 
Lepape, who gives a clear and readable 
summary of the principal facts concerned 
in this hypothesis in the Revue Scientifique 
for the 29th of January, warns his readers 
against considering any of the results ob- 
tained as ‘‘definitive and immutable,” 
which is, no doubt the correct scientific 
attitude to adopt. It may also be said, that, 
for the present, probably only a few of the 
heavier elements will prove to be trans- 
mutable; but that is a small matter. The 
main point is that in the enormous energy 
placed at their disposal by the transforma- 
tions of radium, chemists have received a 
new weapon, to the possibilities of which 
it is hard to imagine a limit. 

The exact nature of the relations of radium 
to uranium, which has hitherto baffled all 
investigation, also continues to receive atten- 
tion. In the December number of The 
Philosophical Magazine Mr. Soddy describes 
some experiments made by him on 
the growth of radium in three solutions 
of uranium purified by Mr.>[T. [D.':Mac- 





kenzie about four‘*years ago. In all of 
them he finds it proceeding according to 
the square of the time within the error 
of measurement, and he calculates that the 
period of the direct parent of radium, on 
the assumption that no intermediate body 
intervenes, would be 18,500 years. But in 
this case also a difference of behaviour is 
apparent between the solution prepared 
last and its elders, and this leads Mr. Soddy 
to suggest that there exists at least one new 
product, which he would call ‘ uranium 
A,” occurring between the well-known 
uranium X and theparentof radium. Such 
@ product would have, according to him, a 
period of about twelve months, and it is 
evident that the whole of the mystery attach- 
ing to the birth of radium is not yet cleared up. 
Everything tends, however, to the belief 
that all the highly radio-active substances 
are directly descended from uranium, and 
that, sooner or later, we shall come across 
an ‘‘emanation” from uranium which will 
bring it into line with its descendants. In 
view of the comparatively frequent occur- 
rence in nature of this metal, this is a fact 
of the greatest importance. 


One of the most curious problems in 
electricity is the occurrence of light and heat 
in the electric spark, of which no satis- 
factory explanation has, so far as one knows, 
yet been suggested. M. A. Leauté, however, 
gives a few new facts in an account of 
some experiments made by him, and detailed 
in a recent communication to the Académie 
des Sciences. By deflagrating, by means of 
a high-frequency discharge, small pieces of 
thin wire upon strips of glass, he came to 
the conclusion that a veritable explosion of 
tiny particles of metal was produced, and 
he suggests that this is the case with the 
molecules of the air which happen to be 
caught between the electrodes of an electric 
machine or battery. He further thinks 
that this explains the destructive effects 
of lightning, the electrical energy of which 
is generally of a low order, and the difficulty 
of protecting aerial lines from it. However 
this may be, it is much to be wished that 
he or some other competent person would 
push these experiments further and try to 
ascertain exactly what it is that deflagrates 
in the electric spark in common air. As 
air is supposed to consist mainly of oxygen 
and nitrogen, it is generally supposed that it 
is the nitrogen which inflames. But the 
point is by no means free from doubt, 
and the discovery of the rare gases of the 
atmosphere has introduced an element of 
uncertainty into this hypothesis which has 
never been set at rest. The simpler theory 
that the spark is merely due to the deflagra- 
tion of small fragments of metal forcibly torn 
from the electrodes seems negatived by the 
fact that it can be made to take place in oil 
and other media than air. 

In a recent number of the Comptes-Rendus 
of the same Académie, M. Yves Delage 
recants an opinion formerly arrived at 
by him on the _ subject of partheno- 
genesis, which in this case means the 
hatching of unfertilized eggs. He explains 
that certain experiments made by him in 
1907 with the eggs of the sea-urchin, Paracen- 
trotus lividus, led him to conclude that 
parthenogenesis could be induced by 
alternate charges of positive and negative 
electricity. He has now repeated these 
experiments with additional precautions, 
and in the result is convinced that neither 
alternative electric charges nor the current 
continuously applied will induce partheno- 
genesis, although electrolysis has a feebleeffect 
in that direction by reason of the acids and 
alkalis which it causes to collect at the elec- 
trodes. On the other hand, parthenogenesis is 





at once determined by infinitesimal doses of 
poisonous metallic salts, such as sulphate of 
copper and bichloride of zinc, especially if 
the solution in which the eggs are plunged 
be slightly acidified. The same _ result 
follows from the employment of formol, or, 
again, of alum, acidification having in 
these cases no apparent effect on the 
phenomenon. Lastly, extremely minute 
doses of colloidal hydrate of iron prove a 
very active reagent, and in this case, as in 
the first, the action is increased by the 
acidifying of the solution. 

M. Delage deserves the thanks of every one 
for his frankness inthus avowing his former 
mistakes, which seem to have arisen from 
the incautious use of polarizable electrodes. 
He does not try, apparently, to deduce 
from his new experiments any _ general 
law on the origin of life; but it is 
notable that the reagents which he now 
thinks necessary for parthenogenesis are 
mostly to be found in sea-water. One 
awaits with some interest the result of the 
extension of the experiments in question to 
the eggs of other animals than sea-urchins. 

The centrosome, a body which is supposed 
to exercise an important influence on the 
division of the cell, has long presented a 
difficult problem to biologists, who have 
debated whether it forms part of the proto- 
plasm itself or of the nucleus near which it is 
found. It has hitherto been observed 
only with microscopes of great power, a long 
process of fixation and coloration bein 
necessary before it can be made to revea 
itself. Prof. Bresslau writes to the current 
number of the Zoologischer Anzeiger that ho 
has observed it in a living state in the eggs 
of the trematode worm Mesostoma ehren- 
bergt, and that when the egg is crushed 
by compression, the protoplasm and the 
chromosomes’ disaggregate, while the 
centrosomes preserve their individuality. 
He further describes them as spherical or 
ovular bodies, sharply defined, and especially 
noticeable in the stages of division known as 
anaphase and metaphase. We may now 
hope to obtain before long a solution of the 
important question whether the centrosome 
is an integral part of every cell at all the 
stages of its existence, or whether it only 
manifests itself, as some conténd, at or near 
the moment of division. 

The capacity of animals for forming what 
are really co-operative societies with creatures 
of a different order has often been com- 
mented upon ; but the case of the Mosquero, 
described in the current number of the 
Bulletin de la Société nationale d* Acclimata- 
tion, is certainly one of the most curious 
instances. Mosquero is the name given 
by the Mexican Indians to a spider’s nest 
which is generally to be found in oak trees, 
and is so effective a trap for flies that 
the natives are in the habit of transplanting 
it during the hot season to their own 
dwellings. The spider who inhabits it is 
of the Dictynid family, his Linnzan name 
being Canothele gregalis. He is one of the 
smallest of his kind, seldom growing to 
a larger diameter than 4 mm. The 
mosquero or nest is relatively enormous, 
sometimes extending over a space of two 
square metres, and consists in the first place 
of cables used to attach it to the branches 
of the oak; and then of filaments called 
‘*calamistrés,* which are slightly sticky, 
and seem to be irresistibly attractive to flies 
of all sorts. These filaments are so inter- 
laced as to form actual galleries resembling 
those in the interior of a sponge, and are 
inhabited by a tiny coleopter called Corts- 
caria nidicola. This animal is seldom more 
than a millimetre in length, and his duty is 
to keep the nest clean, which he does by 
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eating up the relics of the corpses of the 
spider’s victims, and everything else that 
can possibly putrefy. In consequence, the 
nest is always of an exquisite cleanliness, and 
this apparently attracts a third kind of 
inhabitant in the shape of a spider of the 
Drassides family (Pewcilochroa convictrizx), 
which often takes up its abode therein, 
exacting a toll on the prey captured by its 
builder, and occasionally, if other food be 
scarce, devouring its host. 

M. Diguet, who describes this strange case 
of commensality, declares that Ccenothele 
often captures not only houseflies, but also 
wasps and gad-flies, and that the secretion 
with which it anoints the ‘‘ calamistrés ” is so 
attractive that if the nest be completely 
per ge in paper, the envelope is imme- 
diately covered with flies. 








ROYAL CREMATIONS IN ISRAEL. 


St. Andrews, February 26, 1910. 

Mr. Marcorioutn’s letter, for which I 
thank him, leaves me inclined to agree with 
Sir Thomas Browne :— 

‘The Jewish nation, though they retained the 
old, old way of humation, yet sometimes admitted 
this practice. For the men of Jabesh burned the 
body of Saul [and the bodies of his sons}; and 
by the prohibited practice, to avoid contagion 
or pollution, in time of pestilence burnt the bodies 
of their friends, And when they burnt not their 
dead bodies, yet sometimes used great burnings 
near and about them, deducible from the expres- 
sions concerning Jehoram, Zedechias, and the 
sumptuous pyre of Asa.”’ 

If the practice of cremation came with’the 
Philistines from Crete, in the early age of 
iron, and with it the Homeric view of 
Sheol, and if both reached Israel, when 
Saul and his sons had received their dues of 
fire and burial, the Philistines had no more 
quarrel with their bones. Their spirits 
were now safe in Hades or Sheol. It does 
not seem inconceivable that ‘‘ great burn- 
ings near or about” the royal corpse may 
have been a survival of actual cremation. 
However, this is conjecture; and we 
are not likely to have a chance of excavat- 
ing a royal Hebrew tomb of the early 
age of iron. A. Lana. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Tue Counci, oF THE ROYAL ANTHRO- 
POLOGICAL INSTITUTE has arranged for the 
delivery of a number of afternoon lectures 
of a slightly more popular character than 
those at the evening meetings. 


Note is taken in Man for February of the 
discovery some time ago by Mr. King and 
the late Mr. Polkinghorne, at Kerrow, 
St. Just, Cornwall, of a large circular slab 
of granite, 48in. in diameter and 12 to 
l14in. thick, having in the centre a hole 
8 in. in diameter and 8 in. deep, which they 
conjectured to have been a receptacle for 
cremated bones or for a small urn. 


Mr. N. P. Fenwick, jun., notices a curious 
custom in Iceland of depositing written 
verses on a cairn, to be found by the next 
passer-by. He translates one so found by 
himself as follows : ‘‘ I am sitting here late 
and early; hungry and cold I linger. 
Sincere friend, will you not warm the old 
one?” The reference is to an old crone 
supposed to inhabit the cairn. 


Man contains an excellent portrait of 
Prof. Giglioli, who died a few days before the 
intended celebration of his fortieth year of 
or teaching (Athen., No. 4281). 
Dr. C. H. Read contributes an appreciation 
of his work. Other Fellows of the Institute 
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whose recent decease is mentioned are Dr. 
Sebastian Evans, Mr. J. B. Andrews (who 
bequeathed 500/. to the Cambridge Anthro- 
pological Museum), and Col. G. Earl Church. 
Mention is also made of the services to 
Indian history and ethnology of Mr. A. M. T. 
Jackson, whose assassination closed the 
career of an indefatigable and sympathetic 
student of native religion, sociology, and 
literature. 


Mr. H. A. Rose contributes a series of 
notes on the ideas and customs connected 
with fictitious kinship in the Punjab, whether 
created by joining in a common ceremony, 
by adoption, or by exchange of gifts. 


Mr. Aylward M. Blackman furnishes some 
Egyptian and Nubian notes, relating to the 
superstition that twins have the power of 
becoming cats at night, to votive offerings 
in stone circles, to vows made at the tombs 
of sheikhs, to the cooking of sacrifices, and 
to the fastening of china plates over house- 
doors to ensure plenty of bread. 


Mr. D. I. Bushnell, jun., transcribes from 
a manuscript dated ‘‘ Demerara, 9 May, 
1803,” a description of the bows and arrows 
then used by the Arawak tribe, and repro- 
duces from it a drawing of twelve specimens 
of the arrows. 


M. L. Ch. Watelin, has furnished to the 
Revue Archéologique a contribution to the 
study of the primitive monuments of the 
Balearic Islands. Flint implements have 
been found at Majorca, but he attributes 
the fortified enclosures of Can Daniel and of 
Capoucorp Vell to a later than the Stone 
Age. He distinguishes the monuments of 
the Bronze and early Iron Ages into four 
periods: the first, that of isolated round or 
rectangular structures; the second, of 
fortified enclosures and isolated posts ; 
the third, of a few edifices of greater com- 
plication; while the fourth includes the 
taulas or T-shaped stone erections, which 
are now found onlyin Minorca. Theshelters 
of the valley of Boca and the under-structures 
of the monuments of Arta belong to an 
indeterminate period. He draws no con- 
clusion on the vexed question of the origin 
of the races by whom these various structures 
were raised, and suggests that the buildings 
should be studied in connexion with the 
nuraghi of Sardinia, the cyclopean remains 
of Malta, and the ruins of Mycene. 


In an article in English in the same 
Revue the author, Marcelle Azra Hincks, 
compares the representations of dancing 
on early Greek vases with the attitudes 
adopted in an Australian corroboree, 
the buffalo dances described by Catlin, 
and the dances of the Sandwich Islanders. 
The Greeks were primitive beings in many 
respects, and the full meaning of their 
dances will not be grasped till an historian 
arises who is at once anthropologist and 
ethnologist. 


Prof. Irving King, of the University of 
Michigan, discusses Australian morality in 
The Popular Science Monthly for February, 
and arrives at the conclusion that native 
life was moral in a high degree, when judged 
by native social standards, and was not 
altogether wanting in the higher attributes 
of character according to our standards. 


Mr. Wm. H. Holmes, chief of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, on January Ist 
severed his official connexion with that 
Bureau, and resumed his place as head 
Curator of Anthropology in the United 
States National Museum. Mr. F. W. Hodge 
becomes chief of the Bureau with the title of 
Ethnologist in charge. 
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SOCIETIES. 


British ACADEMY. — Feb. 23.— Mr. S. H. 
Butcher, President, in the chair.—The President 
reported that a sum of 500. for at least three 
years had been offered to the Academy by an 
anonymous donor, to form the nucleus of a fund 
for the furtherance of research and criticism, 
historical, philological, and philosophical, in the 
various branches of English literature; and to 
establish in the first instance two lectures, to be 
delivered annually, one dealing with Shakespeare 
and his age, the other on English poetry, to be 
called ‘‘The Warton Lecture,’ in memory of 
Thomas Warton, the first historian of English 
poetry. Further, it is proposed by the donor 
that a gold medal shall be awarded on rare occa- 
sions to commemorate exceptional achievement 
in any branch of English learning specified under 
the fund. The President stated that the Council, 
in accepting gratefully this munificent offer, 
proposed, in accordance with the donor’s wish, to 
draw up conditions under which this Fund for 
English Literature may best conduce to the 
advancement of learning. 

Prof Haverfield, Fellow of the Academy, gave 
a summary of his First Annual Report on the past 
year’s discoveries of Roman remains in Britain, 
The Report will be issued by the Academy in 
due course. He stated that in 1909 some twenty 
sites were examined. The sites were of two 
classes, military and civil, the chief of the military 
sites being in Wales and the Marches. He 
referred more particularly to the discoveries at 
Caerleon, at Holt near Chester, and at Corbridge 
in respect of the military remains; and to 
Dorchester and Silchester for discoveries of 
Roman civil remains, 





Royau.—Feb. 24.—Sir Archibald Geikie, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—The following papers were 
read: ‘ Colour-Blindness and the Trichromatic 
Theory of Colour-Vision,’ by Sir William Abney,— 
‘ Contributions to the Bio-Chemistry of Growth: 
The Total Nitrogen Metabolism of Rats bearing 
Malignant New Growths,’ and ‘ Contributions to 
the Bio-Chemistry of Growth: The Distribution 
of Nitrogenous Substances in Tumour and Somatic 
Tissues, by Messrs. W. Cramer and Harold 
Pringle, and ‘ The Alcoholic Ferment of Yeast- 
Juice: Part V. The Function of Phosphates in 
Alcoholic Fermentation,’ by Messrs, A. Harden 
and W. J. Young. 





Society OF ANTIQUARIES.—F eb. 17.—Dr. C. H. 
Read, President, in the chair.—The Second 
Report of the Red Hills Exploration Committee, 
which embraced the work of two seasons (1908-9), 
was read by Mr. Francis W. Reader. 

The first season’s excavation was in a mound at 
the side of Goldhanger Creek, on the Blackwater, 
near Maldon. In this several flues and fire-floors 
were discovered; also a kitchen-midden, and 
quantities of pottery, animal bones, and oyster 
shells, All these unusual phenomena were shown 
by the investigation to have resulted from a 
subsequent occupation of the site by the Romano- 
Britons, and these remains were confined to a 
definite region on the edge of the earlier mound, 
and partly overlapped the original deposit of the 
red earth. The latter was found to possess the 
ordinary characteristics of Red Hills, and con- 
tained a large quantity of the roughly shaped 
objects, made of clay mixed with grass, to which 
the term “ briquetage’’ has been applied. The 
forms of these objects known as fire-bars, pedestals, 
and T pieces were abundant, and the number 
of these procured from Goldhanger greatly exceeds 
that of any other district so far examined. 

A human skeleton was also found at the base 
of the original deposit. Domestic relics were, 
however, almost entirely absent in this portion, 
only a very few fragments of late Celtic pottery 
being found. 

In 1909 operations were transferred to the 
district south of the River Crouch, on the marshes 
near Canewdon, where there is a group of four 
small mounds, only 50 to 80ft. in diameter, 
these being in close proximity, and not arranged 
on the line of the water’s edge. This is an un- 
common feature, although several of the larger 
Red Hills are also found in the same district, 
situated on the line of the old high-water mark. 
The largest of this group of small mounds was 
selected for exploration, and dug out entirely. 

This resulted in novel, although rather dis- 
appointing results. The mound proved to be 
composed of burnt earth of such uniform fineness 
that it appeared to have undergone some after- 
treatment. Relics of any description were 


extremely scarce, and the whole of the “ brique- 
tage’’ obtained would hardly have filled 4 
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wheelbarrow. In all other mounds that have 
been explored, the same quantity of red earth 
would have produced many cartloads of this 
rough material. There were a few fragments 
of late Celtic pottery, which was of the same de- 
scription and in about the same proportion as that 
usually found in Red Hills. There was not the 
slightest indication of a working-floor, or anything 
to show the nature of the industry which pro- 
duced this vast mass of burnt material. 

In the course of the Report a memorandum 
received by the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Wilmer, 
from Dr. Flinders Petrie, was read. In this 
memorandum Dr. Petrie puts forward with great 
confidence the theory that the Red Hills are the 
remains of kelp-burning mounds, and quotes 
Pliny to show that the Gauls carried on this 
jndustry in connexion with the manufacture of 
soda for soap- and glass-making, as well as the 
making of enamels, for which they were famed. 
Dr. Petrie pointed to the analysis of the slag 
which is found in moderate quantities with the 
“ briquetage,’’ and claimed that the large access 
of soda in the slag (the potash remaining almost 
constant) proved conclusively that the industry 
must have consisted in the burning of marine or 
estuarine plants. 

The Committee have given very careful con- 
sideration to these suggestions. The only marine 

plants found in any abundance at the present 
— in the Red Hill districts is the Zostera marina, 
and an examination of the ash from this plant by 
Mr. J. H. B. Jenkins proves that it contains almost 
as large a percentage of potash as of soda, and the 
burning of Zostera would therefore not have 
given the results claimed. The ash of ordinary 
seaweed, or kelp, contains high potash as well as 
soda, and would lead to a slag in which both 
alkalis would show a corresponding increase. 
There is no evidence, therefore, at present which 
appears to connect the Red Hills definitely with 
the burning of kelp. 

Mr. William Dale, as Local Secretary for Hants, 
reported the discovery of a deposit of worked 
fints at Norman Court Farm, near Clatford 
station, possibly the relics of a Neolithic workshop. 
He also exhibited a bronze dagger and bone needle 
lately found on Sir William Portal’s Malshanger 
estate, and an iron implement or weapon of 
uncertain age and use from Overton. Mr. Dale 
also referred to a report as to a proposed “‘ restora- 
tion ’’ of the famous Jesse reredos in Christchurch 
Priory Church; to recent damage to the stall- 
carvings by a party of American tourists ; and to 
the determined effort on the part of the Town 
Council of Christchurch to do away with the old 
priory mill, which stands on the site of a mill 
mentioned in the Domesday Survey. He also 
exhibited a lantern-slide of the new porch lately 
built on the north side of the abbey church of 
Romsey. 





Royat Society oF LITERATURE.—Feb. 23.— 
Mr. Emanuel Green in the chair.—Mr. W. J. 
Courthope read a paper on * Modern Features in 
an Ancient Author: Xenophon.’ He pointed 
out the exclusively Greek cana of the greater 
Greek writers, poets, historians, and philosophers, 
such as the Greek tragedians, Thucydides, and 
Plato, and selected Xenophon as the type of ancient 
authors dealing with interests beyond the ordi- 
nary range of Greek civilization, who may there- 
fore be said to furnish a link between Hellenic 
and modern life. He dealt with the personal 
character of Xenophon, more particularly as the 
disciple of Socrates, contrasting him with Plato 
in the methods adopted by each in defence of 
Socrates from the charges brought against the 
latter by Anytus, and showing the practical 
effects of the Socratic teaching on Xenophon 
himself as illustrated in his conduct of the Retreat 
of the Ten Thousand. Thence the author of the 
paper proceeded to treat of Xenophon in his 
capacity of historian, noting the differences of 
procedure between him and Thucydides, the 
modern and picturesque characteristics in the 
subject-matter of the ‘ Anabasis,’ and its analogies 
with the campaigns of British troops in Afghanis- 
tan and the Himalayan highlands. He touched 
upon the ‘ Cyropedia,’ as the first example of 
historical romance; and concluded with some 
translated passages from the ‘ @conomicus’ and 


* Cynegeticus,’ exhibiting Xenophon in his family 


relations and as a sportsman. 
: The Chairman, Mr. Howard Candler, and Mr. 
P, W. Ames spoke on the subject. 





LINNEAN.—Feb. 17.—Dr. D. H. Scott, President, 
in the chair, succeeded by Mr. H. W. Monckton, 
Treasurer and V.P. Mr. H. J. Jeffery was ad- 
mitted a Fellow. 

Mr. W. T. Saxton gave an account of his recent 
investigations upon the anatomy of the genera 





Vent.—A 
Farmer, 


Widdringtonia, Endl., and Callitris, 
discussion followed, in which Prof. 
Dr. Stapf, and the President engaged. 

Mr. G. Massee gave a lantern demonstration 
of his researches, entitled ‘ Evolution of Para- 
sitism in Fungi.’—In the discussion which followed 
the speakers were Mr. H. W. Monckton, Miss 
A. L. Smith, Dr. Helen Fraser, and Prof. Dendy. 

The four following papers relating to the in- 
vestigations on the fauna of the Indian Ocean 
set on foot by the Percy Sladen Trust, under the 
leadership of Prof. J. Stanley Gardiner, were 
communicated by that gentleman, and, in the 
absence of the respective authors, were taken as 
read: ‘The Orneodide and Pterophoride of the 
Seychelles Expedition,’ by Mr. T. Bainbrigge 
Fletcher; ‘ Die von Herrn Hugh Scott auf den 
Seychellen gesammelten Embiidinen, Coniop- 
terygiden, und Hemerobiiden,’ by Dr. Giinther 
Enderlein ; ‘ Die Termiten der Seychellen-Region,’ 
by Dr. Nils F. Holmgren; and ‘ On the Land and 
Amphibious Decapoda of Aldabra,’ by Mr. L. A. 
Borradaile. 

The Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing offered a few 
remarks on commensalism in the nests of Termites. 





ZooLocicaL.—Feb. 15.—Dr. S. F. Harmer, 
V.P., in the chair.—The Secretary read a report 
on the additfons to the menagerie during January. 

Mr. J. F. Ochs exhibited twelve heads of wapiti, 
Cervus canadensis typicus, obtained by Mr. A. 
Williamson in 1879 on the Piney Range, Rocky 
Mountains, and the head of a bison, Bos bison, 
which formed part of a collection of hunting 
trophies that had been presented to the Royal 
Automobile Club by Mr. Williamson. 

Mr. Charles Urban gave a display of motion 
pictures of animals, taken, with one or two excep- 
tions, at the Society’s gardens in Regent’s Park, 
and at the National Zoological Park, Washington, 
U.S.A. Mr. John Mackenzie, who had photo- 
graphed the animals, introduced and explained 
the series and the processes which had _ been 
employed in obtaining them. 

Mr. Rowland E. Turner read a paper entitled 
‘ Additions to our Knowledge of the Fossorial 
Wasps of Australia,’ many new species being 
therein described, belonging chiefly to the 
families Thynnide and Ceropalide. 

Mr. Hamilton H. Druce presented a paper 
entitled ‘ Descriptions of New Lycenide and 
Hesperiide from Tropical South Africa,’ con- 
taining an account of the numerous new forms 
collected by Mr. G. L. Bates on the Ja River, 
Cameroons, and by Herr Landbeck in the Upper 
Kasi district of the Congo. 

The Secretary, on behalf of Mr. C. L. Boulenger, 
presented a paper entitled ‘On Certain Sub- 
cutaneous Fat-Bodies in Toads of the Genus 
Bufo.’ 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—F'eb, 22.— 
Mr. J. C. Inglis, President, in the chair.—The 
paper read was ‘The Hudson River Tunnels of 
the Hudson and Manhattan Railroad Company, 
by Mr. C. M. Jacobs, 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Feb, 22.—Sir 
Richard Martin, V.P., in the chair.—Dr. Stansfield 
Collier and Capt. Tremearne were elected Fellows. 
—Miss M. E. Durham read a paper entitled 
‘ Notes on High Albania.’ 

High Albania is the only spot in Europe in 
which the tribal system exists intact. The tribes 
occupy the mountain land which forms the 
north-west corner of Turkey in Europe. They 
are exogamous, but male “blood only counts. 
Each tribe is ruled by a council of elders, by 
ancient laws handed down by oral tradition, which 
are strictly enforced. Roughly, the tribes may 
be divided into three groups, one of which tells a 
tale of origin from Bosnia; the second, of partial 
origin from Rashia ; while the third declares 
that it has ‘‘ been there all the time.’’ The tale 
of origin from Bosnia is confirmed by the fact 
that the tattoo patterns used by these tribes are 
used in certain districts of Bosnia. 

Among other very ancient customs, the Levirate 
is still practised, even by many of the Roman 
Catholic tribes. Blood vengeance is extremely 
prevalent throughout both Christian and Moslem 
tribes. Its rules are complicated. Up country, 
the houses are all stone Kulas (towers), built for 
defence, and having no windows, but only loop- 
holes for rifles. Communal families of as many 
as forty members live together in one room, rule d 
by the house lord, who has often power of life 
and death over his subjects. Marriage is always 
by purchase, save for an occasional forcible 
capture. Children are betrothed in infancy. 
Thirteen to fifteen is a common age for a girl’s 
marriage, and fifteen to eighteen for a boy. 





Hospitality is the universal law of the mountain. 
The tribesman, if he receives a traveller at all, 
gives him of his best. 


BRITISH NUMISMATIC.—Feb. 23.—Mr. Carlyon- 
Britton, President, in the chair.—The following 
were elected Members: Lieut.-Col. G. W. Archer ; 
Messrs. M. A. Brigg, Everard Butcher, T. E. 
Hodgkin, and J. C. Williams ; the Belfast Library 
and Society for Promoting Knowledge, the 
National Museum of Ireland, and the University 
Club Library, New York. 

Miss Helen Farquhar contributed a paper on 
the reign of James II. in continuation of her 
interesting series descriptive of the portraiture of 
our Stuart monarchs on their coins and medals. 
She deplored the decline of artistic merit as evinced 
in the concluding decades of the seventeenth 
century, which she attributed partly to the lack 
of emulation, once the milled coinage was fairly 
established ; and partly to the fact that the trend 
of affairs prevented James from giving the same 
personal supervision to numismatics that had 
been vouchsafed to this branch of art by his father 
and brother. With the working of the Cornish 
tin-mines she associated the issue of the currency 
in that metal; and from evidence gleaned from 
the Treasury Papers and manuscript sources she 
offered reasons for the attribution of the Irish 
gun-money to the younger members of the Roettier 
family rather than to John Roettier, whose right 
hand was disabled in 1689 by an infirmity of the 
muscles, Miss Farquhar pursued her usual 
method of tracing the origin of the portraits 
upon the medals to their prototypes in statuary 
or pictures, illustrating her lecture with numerous 
lantern-slides for this purpose ; and she exhibited 
a series of medals and coins of the period, including 
the tin halfpenny and farthing, also two portraits 
of Anne by Obrisset in silver and tortoiseshell, 
for comparison with Roettier’s work, and the 
original badge given by Charles II. to Richard 
Penderel after Worcester fight. 

Amongst the many choice exhibits by other 
members were a series, in perfect preservation, 
of the English, Scottish, and Irish coinages of 
James II, in gold, silver, gun-metal, and pewter, 
including patterns in silver of the gun-money 
issues, from the collection of Mr. S. M. Spink ; nine 
beautiful ex: amples of the medallic art in the same 
reign, by Mr. A. H. Baldwin; a selection of gold 
and silver coins, patterns, and medals, by Mr. 
C. H. Nevill; four unpublished varieties of the 
coinage of Charles I. and the Commonwealth, by 
Mr. Samuel Page; a silver penny of Henry VII.’s 
first issue, by Mr. W. M. Maish; and an angel 
and angelet of Henry VI., by Mr. Joseph Young. 

Mr. Baldwin also exhibited an enamelled por- 
trait of James II. by William Craft, and Mr. W. J. 
Andrew a Cavalier’s sword embossed with repre- 
sentations of Charles I. as St. George, a box with 
portrait of the same king by Jackson, and a con- 
temporary miniature of Charles II, 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mow. Royal Institution, 5.—General Meeting. 

- Society of Engineers, 7.30.—‘ Sewage-Disposal Ideals,’ Mr. 
W. C. Easdale. 

— Aristotelian, 8—‘The Reality of Individua,’ Miss H. D. 
Oakeley 

— Society of Arts, 8.—‘The Art and History of British Lead- 
work,’ Lecture I., Mr. Lawrence Weaver. (Cantor Lectures.) 

_ Surveyors’ Institution, 8.—‘ The Surveyors’ anatibation : a 
Forty Years’ Retrospect,’ Mr. Julian C. Roger 

_ Geographical, 8.30.—' Land and People in the Kasai Basin of 
the Congo,’ Mr. E. Tord Ay. 

Tugs. Royal on He ay 3.—'The Emotions and their Expression,’ 

Lecture V., Prof. F. W. Mott 

_ Asiatic, 4—"On the Study fr Indian Art’ and * Notes on 
Medieval Indian Painting,’ Dr. A. K. Coomaraswainy. 

- Colonial Institute, 8.30.—‘ The Influence of Imperial ana: 
sibilities on Educational Reform,’ Dr. H. B. Gray. 

ii Institution of Civil 9 8.—' Birmingham Sewnge- 
Disposal Works,’ Mr. J. D. Watson; ‘Salisbury Drainage,’ 

W. J. E. Binnie 
es Anthropological Institute, 8.15.—' The Gibraltar Skull,’ Dr. A. 


Wep. Geological, § =e Carboniferous Succession in Gower 

Glamorganshire,’ by Mesers. KE. E. L. Dixon and A. Vaughan. 

- Society of Arts, 8.—‘The Public Trustee and his Work,’ Mr. 
J, Stewart. 

Tuvurs Royal Institution, 3.—' Turner,’ Lecture L, Mr, A. J. Finberg. 
pe Royal, 4.30.—* The Causes of the Absorption Ay Oxygen be “ 
Lungs,’ Mr. C. Gordor Douglas and Dr. J RY el 
Action of Nicotine and other P. eidine oo upon Muscle” 

Drs. V. H. Veley and A. I). Waller ; and other Papers. 

“a Society of Arts, 4.30.—‘ Indian Sts ste Forestry,’ Mr. Saint-Hill 
Eardley Wilmot. 

= Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8.—* Short-Circuiting of 
Large Electric Generators and the Resulting Forces on 
Armature Windings 5 and *The Design of Turbo Field 
Magnets for A. Generators with ae Reference to 
Large Units at High Speeds,’ Mr. Miles Walker. 

— Society of Antiquaries, 8.30.—'Note on a Roman Inscribed 
Tile from Kent, in the Corbridge Pottery Shop, and some 
other Samian Details,’ Prof. Haverfield ; ‘On the Excava- 
tion ofa Roman House at Pulborough,’ Mr. C. J. Pretorius. 

Fri. Royal Society of Literature, 5.— ‘Science and Literature, 
Prof. C. Lloyd Morgan. 

si Physical, 8.— ‘On Coherers,’ Dr. W. H. Eccles; ‘Earth-Air 
Electric. Currents,’ Dr. G. C. Simpson; ‘An Automatic 
Toepler Pump designed to collect the Gas from the Apparatus 
being Exhausted,’ Dr. B. D. Steele. 

- Royal bod as: 9.— ‘Ionization of Gases and Chemical 

Ch ’ Mr. H. Brereton Baker. 

Sat. Royal crastitution, 3. — ‘ Electric ares: and the gee 
Magnetic Theory of Light,’ Lecture V., Prof. Sir J. J 
bomson 
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Science Gossip. 


WHEN a comet suddenly bursts into view, 
it is often difficult to be sure who saw it 
first, and this is the case with the great 
comet a, 1910. Mr. Innes, who observed it 
at Johannesburg on ti morning of the 
17th of January, ana telegraphed its 
appearance to Europe, stated afterwards 
that it was first seen by three railway men 
in the Orange River Colony on the 15th; 
but he has since informed us (Ast. Nach., 
No. 4389) that it had been noticed by several 
workmen at the Transvaal Premier Diamond 
Mine on the morning of the 13th, who 
described it as ‘‘an ordinary star with a 
tail, and a little to the right of the point 
where the sun rises.” It is now scarcely 
visible to the naked eye ; its place for next 
Monday is, according to Prof. Kobold’s 
ephemeris, R.A. 22h. 21m., N.P.D. 75° 32’, 
in the constellation Pegasus, moving very 
slowly. 


ANOTHER comet is announced as having 
been discovered by M. Pidoux at Geneva 
on the evening of the 16th ult., in the constel- 
lation Pisces, situated very near Halley’s. 
He observed it again on the 20th, but no 
confirmation from elsewhere has yet been 
received, 


THE first number of Vol. XX XIX. of the 
Memorie della Societa degli Spettroscopistt 
Italiant has been issued. Signor G. Horn, 
of the Royal Observatory of Catania, con- 
tributes a note on the elliptic form of 
cometary tails in their initial stages, accom- 
anied by drawings of those of Daniel and 

orehouse. Dr. G. Abetti, of the Physical 
Institute of the University of Naples, 
writes on the proper motion of the flocculi 
of hydrogen and metallic vapours near 
solar spots; and a scheme is proposed by 
Prof. Riccd, Director of the Society, for 
forming an international series of spectro- 
scopic observations of the solar protuber- 
ances. Those of Respighi at the Capitol 
Observatory, Rome, began forty years ago, 
and the images of the solar limb thus ob- 
tained from October, 1869, to January, 
1870, are reproduced on a plate. 


WE note the publication of the following 
Parliamentary Papers: Report of the 
Principal Delegate of H.M.’s Government 
to the International Congress of Medicine 
held at Budapest last autumn (4d.); and 
Annual Report of Proceedings under the 
Salmon and Freshwater Fisheries Acts, &c., 
1908 (34d.). 








FINE ARTS 
—@— 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 


Oxford: its Buildings and Gardens. By 
Ralph Durand. With Drawings in Colour 
by W. A. Wildman. (Grant Richards.) 


Oxford and Cambridge. By Hanslip 
Fletcher. With Introduction by J. Willis 
Clark, and Notes by Various Writers. 
(Pitman & Sons.) 


Mvucu—perhaps too much—has lately been 
written about Oxford ; but most, if not all, 
of the books which deal with its history, 
topography, and buildings have laid little 
stress upon one of the most characteristic 
of the city’s charms. No other feature of 


| 








the University leaves so strong an impression 
upon a visitor’s memory as the beauty 
of the College gardens and walks. The 
groves and water views of Christ Church 
and Magdalen, with their meadows deep 
in grass and purple fritillaries; the trim 
lawns and peaceful bowers, bird-haunted 
and flower-laden, which are to be found in 
each College; Merton Gardens, with their 
memories of eighteenth-century fashion, 
when the conduct of the Oxford ‘‘ toasts * 
and their admirers led to their exclusion 
from that exquisite spot, and so, alas! 
to ours; the rockery of St. John’s College, 
the lawn, the border, the weeping beech, 
and the garden front which Laud gave 
to St. John’s ; above all, perhaps, the lawns 
and brakes and grass-fringed mere of 
Worcester College—all these scenes possess 
@ character, an aroma of their own, 
unmatched elsewhere. 


The work of Mr. Wildman and Mr. Durand 
fills a gap, therefore, in Oxford literature. 
“Colour books” are now in fashion, and 
the Oxford gardens, with their backgrounds 
of College buildings, lend themselves 
readily to such treatment. On the whole, 
Mr. Wildman is to be congratulated upon his 
success. His draughtsmanship is accurate ; 
his points of view are happily chosen ; 
his colours not outrageously bright. We 
notice, however, a tendency on his part 
to exaggerate the pink in the stone of the 
College buildings; also some mustard- 
coloured lawns, which might lead the tra- 
ditional American to ask new questions 
about the grass in Oxford quadrangles. 
But perhaps the three-colour process is 
hardly capable of reproducing the varied 
effects of colour that make up the seeming 
monotone of a well-mown lawn. Mr. Wild- 
man gives us that delightful nook of river, 
garden, and Italian building which the 
visitor sees from Magdalen Walks, but we 
wonder that he refrained from depicting 
the lilac and wistaria there in flower. A view 
of Magdalen Tower from the Botanic Garden, 
is given, but neither artist nor writer, 
curiously enough, does justice to the Parks, 
or to the Physick Garden. This, as the 
first land publicly set apart for the study 
of plants, with its noble trees, formal beauty, 
and the Inigo Jones gateway, deserved more 
than Mr. Durand’s contemptuous reference 
to it. 


In writing the text for Mr. Wildman’s 
illustrations the author has aimed at creating 
an atmosphere rather than recording facts. 
Unfortunately, picturesque writing, unless 
based upon diligent investigation, and 
checked by careful comparison with the 
facts so acquired, is liable to lead both 
writer and reader into pitfalls. Thus, 
when Mr. Durand says, picturesquely, ‘ It 
stands now—this wall that was old when 
the ancient University was young,” he writes 
as if the bastioned City-wall with its 
parapet towers, of which a notable fragment 
exists in the Slype by New College Gardens, 
were identical with the “wall” of the 
enceinte mentioned in Domesday Book, 
which was probably no more than a vallum 
faced with stone. The University was in 
existence in the twelfth century: the city 
walls date from the reign of Henry III. 
We read of Duns Scotus, ‘“‘ whose conser- 
vatism Bacon attacked so fiercely that his 
agnomen, corrupted into ‘dunce,’ has 
become a term of reproach.” It was 
hardly due to the attacks of Bacon that the 
name Dunce passed, centuries after the 
death of both writers, into a word first for a 
sophist, and then for a blockhead. We are 
not aware of any passage in which Roger 
Bacon even refers to the works of his younger 
contemporary. 


—. 


_AThe riot of St. Scholastica’s Day took 
place in 1355, not in 1333, as Mr. Durand 
would have us believe. With regard to that 
famous ‘‘ Town and Gown row,” it is curious 
to find a note referring us to Dr. Rashdall’s 
pages for a ‘“‘vivid account” of it. We 
have nothing but admiration for Dr. Rash- 
dall’s work, but the best description of the 
St. Scholastica riot is surely in the pages of 
Anthony Wood. The fine which formed the 
first regular revenue of the University was a 
matter of fifty-two shillings—not forty-two, 
as Mr. Durand twice avers. A_ closer 
acquaintance with the work of one A. Wood 
of Merton would probably have saved the 
author from these and other slips. 


After a pretty passage about the gardens 
of Worcester, the author passes on to describe 
the old monastic buildings which form the 
picturesque south side of the Quadrangle. 
He declares these to be older than Gloucester 
Hall, which preceded Worcester College, 
‘“‘for they originally formed part of the 
Monastic Hall founded for the accommoda- 
tion of thirteen Benedictine monks * ; and, 
after remarking that the coats of arms above 
the doorways are too indistinct to be de- 
ciphered, adds that 


**since in the case of one of them the letter ‘w’ 
may be clearly seen on a shield, and since this 
letter may possibly stand for Winchcombe Abbey, 
it is conjectured that each door was originally dis- 
tinguished by the arms of the Abbey that had the 
right to lodge one of its members here.” 


Now, it may or may not be the fact that 
Gloucester Hall was the private house 
which the Earl of Gloucester built for himself 
in 1260, and that it was through Sir John 
Giffard, to whom it passed, that it became 
a@ ‘“‘nursery’ for the Benedictine students 
at Oxford. For ourselves, we see no reason 
for disbelieving Wood's statement to this 
effect. But there is no manner of doubt 
that the “ monastic buildings ” referred to 
were erected subsequently by various Bene- 
dictine abbeys to house their novices. 


‘* The College’s remoteness from the centre 
of the city has led to its being nicknamed 
‘Botany Bay’ by undergraduates who are 
jealous of its beautiful surroundings,” says 
Mr. Durand. But ‘‘ Botany Bay ” was the 
name given to the beautiful gardens acquired 
by the College in the eighteenth century. 
All that Mr. Durand has to say concerning 
the remoteness of the site in medieval days 
must be qualified by the fact which he ignores, 
namely, that it was in comparatively close 
proximity to D’Oigli’s Castle and to Henry's 
Palace of Beaumont. 


When the author writes that the passing 
of the government of the English Church 
from the Pope to Henry VIII. was of 
importance to Oxford, in that it passed 
‘**from a pontiff who would punish heresy 
with interdict and excommunication, to one 
who could enforce his views with the more 
tangible terrors of the rack and the stake,” 
one is left wondering whether Mr. Durand 
knows what the punishment of excom- 
munication really involved. 


We have said enough to indicate that Mr. 
Durand does not belong to the more accurate 
class of Oxford historians, but this need 
not deter many readers from enjoying his 
sprightly style. 


The scope of Mr. Hanslip Fletcher's 
volume is too great even for its ample covers ; 
but, even so, it will serve to impress the 
general reader with the astonishing variety 
and individuality of the Colleges of the two 
Universities. In a preliminary chapter Mr. 
J. W. Clark sketches with knowledge and 





acumen the main outlines of their develop- 
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ment. We notice that he ignores Dr. 
Rashdall’s argument that the origin of Cam- 
pridge is to be found in a migration of 
scholars from Oxford. In dealing with the 
question of University discipline it would 
have been appropriate to emphasize the 
large share in its development which was 
taken by the establishment of that system 
of Colleges with which this volume chiefly 
concerns itself. Mr. Clark attributes Sir 
Thomas Pope’s foundation of Trinity College, 
Oxford, to the year 1554. It would be more 
accurate to write 1554/5 or 1555. 

In dealing with College architecture in 
so short a space Mr. Clark is felicitous in 
demonstrating, what indeed is not new, that 
at Cambridge the unknown architect of 
Queens’—which in its red brick vividly 
recalls the buildings of Eton—exercised the 


same influence over subsequent collegiate | 


architecture as William of Wykeham at 
Oxford, who, in building New College with 
the fortuitous prototype of Merton before 
his eyes, adapted and virtually invented the 
Oxford Quadrangle. Mr. Clark challenges 
criticism, however, when he says that 
Merton Chapel was begun in 1277, the 
year after Merton’s death. Merton died 
in 1277, and in that year the high altar 
was certainly dedicated ; but whether that 
is to be taken as evidence that the new 


church began to be built in that year is, as | 


Mr. Henderson has shown, more than 
doubtful. 

The task of writing on so large and 

varied @ subject in a brief space is necessarily 
a thankless one. It has been accomplished 
as well as was possible by the writers whose 
services have been‘enlisted, and who, in most 
cases, have already won their spurs in the 
field of College or University history. Thus 
Mr. Andrew Clark writes on Lincoln, Oxford ; 
Dr. M. R. James on King’s, Cambridge ; 
and Mr. Lacey on Balliol. The last- 
named, we notice, says that the south 
aisle of St. Mary Magdalen Church was built 
for the accommodation of Lady Devor- 
guilla’s scholars. Was it not rather the 
north ? Mr. Eric Parker writes with a firm 
touch concerning Merton—perhaps too 
firmly when he claims John Wycliffe un- 
reservedly as a Fellow of that College. 
_ Mr. Hanslip Fletcher's numerous drawings 
in black-and-white have this distinction, 
that they include an illustration of the old 
houses in High Street which were last year 
pulled down to make room for the extension 
of Oriel; and whilst he is probably the last 
artist to have sketched these buildings, he 
is also, we think, the first to draw the new 
Chapel of Hertford College, which is in Mr. 
Jackson’s ‘‘mixed*™ style, and adorned 
with exquisite detail. Mr. Fletcher is 
more successful with his interiors than 
exteriors: his King’s Chapel is far better 
rendered than Trinity Gate or the Cam- 
bridge examples of red brick. Here a 
crude method of cross-hatching or coarse 
shading destroys the delicate charm of 
the originals. As a draughtsman, indeed, 
Mr. Fletcher has something to learn. The 
battlements of Oriel would appear, from 
his illustration, to have suffered from a 
recent earthquake. 








ORIGINAL ETCHINGS. 


Tae recent increase in the output of 
modern etchings may be traced to the 
shrinkage of art-patronage, and the artist's 
pursuit of the patron into a domain involving 
for the latter @ smaller expenditure. This 
revival is more legitimate than the exclusive 
cult of the cheap small picture which we 
deprecated last week, but it is likely to be 
artistically fruitful largely in proportion 


| as the artist realizes the greater demand on 
| his powers of abstraction and selection made 
| by an art of limited means. In the collec- 
| tion of original etchings shown at Messrs. 
| James Connell’s Gallery we recognize a 
| greater severity of choice in certain direc- 
| tions than is possible in the more demo- 
cratic Royal Society of Painter-Etchers, 
| whose exhibition in Pall Mall is open simul- 
taneously. At the same time we notice also 
| in the former a definite preference for work 
| depending somewhat excessively on the 
| attractions of full tone as a support for a 
| fundamental design not adequately studied. 
| Mr. Cameron (17-21) uses his tone discreetly, 
| on @ severely unified basis of line. Mr. 
| Andrew Affleck (7, 40) makes of it an 
| arbitrary and rather monotonous system of 
| orchestration, which fails to mask the want of 
| continuity and compactness of his linear 
design; and most of the other exhibitors 
| incline in this direction. M. Béjot (33-36) 
is refreshing for the purist with his com- 
paratively clean wiped plate, but it cannot 
be said that his subjects are as happily 
| disposed as on some previous occasions. He 
tends a little to over-modelling and a want 
of large planning of masses. Mr. Anders 
Zorn is most satisfactory in his Billy 
Mason (14), in which, for once, the head is 
| better set on the paper than is usual with a 
clever realist indifferent to composition. 


We are pleased to see in Pall Mall rather 
| more tendency to respect the simplicity 
of a clear print. Enrichments of tone may 
| be described, somewhat in Sir William Gil- 
| bert’s style, as merely corroborative detail 
intended to give a pleasing verisimilitude 
to a bald and unconvincing statement, and 
to that pleasing verisimilitude the stylistic 
qualities of modern black-and-white art 
are usually sacrificed. In such works as 
Mr. Martin Hardie’s High Noon in the Boat- 
yard, Rye (48), or Mr. Edward Charlton’s 
Teign above Shaldon Bridge (113) we recognize 
the craftsman’s instinctive preference for 
the thorough utilization of simple means 
rather than the unnecessary complication 
of processes. M. Frangois Simon (9, 10, 12) 
and Mr. William Monk (102) show direct, 
vigorous work ; and excellent plates repre- 
sented both here and at Messrs. Connell’s 
are the Vatican Staircase (261) of Mr. Hole 
and the Waterloo Bridge (233) by Nathaniel 
Sparks, with its spider’s web of scaffolding 
clogging the arch. The outstanding figure 
of the Society, however, is still Mr. Robert 
Spence, whose Fire of London (43) and 
Mr. Pepys at Gravesend (45) are once more 
examples of his quiet, intimate realism and 
unique historic sense, perhaps unsurpassed 
since Menzel’s ‘ Frederick the Great’ drawings. 
A collection of Mr. Spence’s etchings of his 
own chosen period would probably surprise 
even those who have seen them thus shown 
one or two at a time. 


For vivacity and power Mr. Spence has no 

equal in this show, and we must turn to the 
Chenil Gallery, where is a representative 
series of Mr. Augustus John’s plates. Mr. 
John is a finer draughtsman academically 
than Mr. Spence—indeed, as a single- 
figure draughtsman infinitely finer, with 
@ swifter rhythm and a more confident 
grasp of form. When, however, leaving 
single-figure studies, Mr. John casts sketches 
of groups or compositions on to the 
copper, he is, to our mind, less impressive, 
and Mr. Spence’s designs, with a slower 
cumulative mode of expression, convince us 
of a sincerity as great in its way as even the 
best of Mr. John’s powerful heads. Mr. 
Spence’s work has a look of reality which 
comes not from literal imitation, but from 
having lived imaginatively the scenes 
portrayed. 








SALES. 


MEssrs. CHRISTIE sold on Saturday last the 
following pictures: Sir P. Lely, A Family Group, 
representing Sir Edward Hales, 3rd Baronet 
(created Earl of Tenterden by James II.), his 
wife (née Frances Winderbank), and their four 
children, grouped before a statue, 4301. ; Frances, 
Lady Hales, seated at a fountain, 1521. Ph. 
Mercier, Sir Edward Hales, 5th Baronet, in grey 
coat and red vest, standing in a landscape, holding 
his gun, 1571. G. B. Moroni, A cones and 
his Wife, adoring the Madonna and Child, 3781. 
Hogarth, Mrs. Davis, wife of the Governor of 
Bengal, in blue dress, seated, with her two young 
daughters in pink and white dresses, 1201. Vigée 

Brun, Portrait of a Young Lady, in white 
dress, with black shawl, resting her right elbow 
on asecrétaire, 1471. Lawrence, King George IV., 
in red coat, wearing various Orders, 1261. B. 
Wilson, Mr. Richardson, in green coat and 
breeches and white vest, and his Wife, in white 
dress with black shawl, standing together at the 
door of their mansion, 5461. Del Sarto, Portrait 
of a Lady, in black dress, with red sleeves and 
white scarf, 2101. Dutch School, Portrait of a 
Lady, in white satin dressjwith blue scarf, holding 
a rose, 2731. Holbein School, Sir Thomas More 
and his Family, a group of six male and five 
female figures, seven of which appeared in the 
lost picture, a sketch of which is in the Museum 
at Basle, 9971. Johannes Holbein, Moses and 
Aaron before Pharaoh, 2521. Anonymous, Princess 
Elizabeth, daughter of James I., in green dress, 
with lace ruff and cap, standing by a table, 1311. 
Van Goyen, A River Scene, with a church and 
village among trees, a boat with a fisherman 
on the right, 113/. Sir P. Lely, Miss Weston, 
afterwards Mrs. Sibthorpe, of Cannock Hall, 
Lincolnshire, in pink dress, with blue scarf and 
pearl ornaments, holding a drawing, 120l.; Miss 
Constance Weston, afterwards Mrs. Cracroft, 
of Hackthorne Hall, Lincolnshire, in grey dress 
with white sleeves, and blue cloak, in a landscape, 
1781. Reynolds, George Dunk, Second Earl of 
Halifax, in plum-coloured coat and vest em- 
broidered with silver braid, and wearing the star 
and ribbon of the Garter, 5251. W. Wissing, 
Lady Anne, daughter of James II., afterwards 
Queen of England, in red dress with white sleeves, 
seated in a landscape, her ermine cloak by her 
side, 1831. 

On Monday Messrs. Christie sold the following 
pictures: Early Flemish School, Head of a 
Gentleman, with rich dress and black cap, 1731. 
D. Teniers, A Village Merrymaking, 1521. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


At the Leicester Galleries, Leicester 
Square, will open next Saturday a collection 
of paintings by Signorina Emma Ciardi, 
@ Venetian artist. 


Ar the Royal Institution on Thursday 
afternoon next Mr. A. J. Finberg gives the 
first of two lectures on Turner. 


THE annual exhibition of the Royal 
Amateur Society (including a ‘* Loan 
Annexe,” in aid of the Parochial Mission 
Women’s Fund, the East London Nursing 
Society, and the G.F.S. Clubs for Working 
Girls in East London) will be held ,at 
1, Hamilton Place, Piccadilly, on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday next. Short 
addresses on art will be given by Mr. Frank 
Dicksee, R.A., on. the 7th, and Sir E. 
Waterlow on the 8th. 


THe LUXEMBOURG GALLERY acquired last 
week Carriére’s portrait of Verlaine, which 
is regarded as the most faithful likeness 
of this erratic genius, and the masterpiece 
of the artist. 


THE Louvre has just received from 
Madame Rolle, whe died recently, a legacy 
of forty works by J. B. Isabey (1767-1855). 
Four years ago Madame Rolle presented to 
the Bibliothéque Nationale an album of 
portraits executed by Isabey from 1799 
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to 1804. The legacy to the Louvre consists 
for the most part of portraits of celebrities 
of Isabey’s time, in miniature, water-colour 
drawings, pastels, sepias, and pencil. There 
are several of Napoleon and of Josephine. 


In a recent number of the Zeitschrift fiir 
christliche Kunst Dr. Sebastian Killermann, 
writing from a botanical point of view, 
settles the question of the flower held by the 
Madonna in two much-discussed pictures at 
Nuremberg and Cologne. This flower, from 
which the picture in each case takes its name, 
has been variously called a pea flower, a bean 
blossom, and a vetch. Dr. Killermann 
proves that in both panels it is a pea blossom 
and in the Nuremberg picture it can be 
identified with the field pea, Pisum arvense, 
while the Cologne picture presents the 
garden variety, P. sativum. In art the pea 
blossom is frequently met with towards the 
end of the fifteenth century and earlier, 
especially in the borders of illuminated 
MSS. The common vetch, on the other hand, 
is rarely found; while the bean blossom 
never appears in fifteenth-century pictures, 
as the plant was introduced into Europe 
from America. The earliest example of it 
in painting is said to be in a MS. of c. 1574 
in the Hofbibliothek at Munich (Cod. Lat. 
23, 640). In the Nuremberg picture the 
flower is closely studied from nature. In 
the Cologne picture the drawing is less 
accurate, and Dr. Killermann thinks that 
certain parts may have been altered by a 
later hand, but he declines to admit with 
certain German art-critics that the picture 
as a whole is modern. 


M. Georces HULIN in a lecture delivered 
some little time ago, and published in the 
Bulletin de la Société d’ Histoire et d Archéo- 
logie de Gand (No. 8, 1909), referred to Olivier 
of Ghent, a craftsman and artist of the six- 
teenth century who worked principally for 
King Emmanuel of Portugal, and executed 
numerous carvings for Evora, none of which 
has been preserved. An immense retablo 
in carved wood of 1508 still exists in the 
Cathedral at Coimbra, and the carver of 
this work is called in documents ‘ Uliver 
the Fleming.”” M. Hulin identifies this master 
with the Olivir of Ghent, who is known 
to have worked at Evora. Ghent was pro- 
bably his birthplace, but thus far no trace 
of him has been found in that city. 


THE ancient church of S. Maria Nuova 
at Viterbo is being restored, and a number 
of votive frescoes have come to light. The 
earliest dates from the thirteenth century, 
having been executed by order of Monaldo 
Forteguerra of Viterbo in 1243. 


THE Cicerone (Heft 3) publishes a remark- 
ably interesting study in the possession of 
Mrs. J. L. Gardner, which is closely con- 
nected with the portrait of Pope Inno- 
cent X. in the Doria Gallery. The writer of 
the note accompanying the illustration, Mr. 
Joseph Breck, states that this study is a 
masterpiece in its way; he ascribes it 
tentatively to Velasquez himself, and regards 
it as a study for the Doria portrait, and 
as being far more powerful and individual 
than the version at Apsley House, which is 
regarded as a copy after Velasquez. Mrs. 
Gardner’s sketch is painted on fine canvas, 
and differs in some particulars from the 
well-known study for the Doria portrait in 
the Hermitage at St. Petersburg. 


Tue large athenmion by Girolamo Marchesi 
da Cotignola, which was for many years 
in the Ashburton Collection, has now re- 
turned to Italy, and found a permanent 
home in the Brera. It was painted, accord- 


ing to an inscription at the bottom of the 





panel, in 1513 for Ginevra Tiepolo, widow 
of Giovanni Sforza, Lord of Pesaro, and was 
placed in the Servite church of S. Maria 
delle Grazie at Pesaro, whence it must have 
been sold in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. 


THE late Senatore Fontana has bequeathed 
to the Museo Civico at Turin his collection 
of Piedmontese paintings, principally by 
Defendente Ferrari and his school. Among 
them is a delicate little picture which is not 
Italian, but may, as Dr. Pietro Toesca con- 
jectures, be a Burgundian work of the fif- 
teenth century. 


Count ALESSANDRO DE VESME has re- 
cently acquired for the Turin Gallery a small 
‘Salvator Mundi’ by a little-known Pied- 
montese master, Giovanni Perosino, whose 
signature it bears. Signed frescoes by this 
painter are to be seen in the church of 8. 
Francesco at Alba and at Mondovi. 


THE new member of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Maurice Prou (who succeeds 
Henri Weil), was born at Sens in December, 
1861. He is a librarian in the Cabinet de 
Médailles at the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Professor of Diplomatics at the Ecole des 
Chartes, and editor of the review Le 
Moyen Age. 


Mr. H. Line Rots, the author of ‘The 
Natives of Sarawak and British North 
Borneo,’ has just completed a work on 
‘Oriental Silverwork’ (Malay and Chinese), 
which will be published by Messrs. Truslove 
& Hanson. The book will contain about 250 
original illustrations, and opens up a new 
sphere of ethnological and artistic interest. 





EXHIBITIONS. 


Sar. (March 5).—Mr. Rex Vicat Cole’s Paintings, ‘ English Woodlands, 
Mendoza Gallery. 
_- Miss Constance Daintrey’s Water-Colours of Ober-Ammergau 
an italy. New Dudley Galleries. 
_ Etchings by Mr. A. Bentley, Mr. M. Osborne, Mr. D. I. Smart, 
and Mr. L. Taylor, Messrs. Coldrum’s Gallery. 
— Mr. L. Ginnett’s Cabinet Pictures, Private View, Fine-Art 
Society's Gallery. 
Mr. H. Harpignies’s Water-Colours and Charcoal Drawings, 
Private View, Messrs. Obach’s Gallery. 

— Memorial Exhibition of Enintiage by J. Langton Barnard ; 
and Mr. W. 8. 8. Tyrwhitt’s Water-Colours, ‘ Architecture 
in Kast and West,’ lie ——e. 

— Miss B. Parsons’s Water-Colours, ‘Romantic Gardens,’ Dowdes- 
well Galleries. 

— Mr. W. Walcot’s Water-Colours of London, Venice, and Rome, 
Private View, Fine-Art Society's Gallery. 

—  Water-Colours of Holland, Italy, Hovway, &c., by Miss J. M. 
West and Miss R. Wheatcroft, Priyate View. Modern Gallery. 

Amateur Art Exhibition, 1, Hamil , Piccadilly 





Place, Pi 











MUSIC 


—o—_ 


THE WEEK. 


Covent GARDEN.—Hénsel and Gretel. 
LEnfant Prodigue. The Wreckers. 
Tristan. 


On Monday evening Humperdinck’s 
‘Hansel and Gretel’ was given, and 
owing to the freshness and simplicity of 
the melodies and the great skill of the 
orchestral music, the work exerted its 
usual power and charm. The performance 
was excellent. Miss Ruth Vincent and 
Miss Muriel Terry, who impersonated the 
two children, played their parts with 
due animation; while Miss Christine 
d’Almayne and Mr. Dearth, the parents, 
contributed to the pleasure of the evening. 
Mr. Percy Pitt conducted. It was a wise 
and a successful revival. 


The opera was preceded by Claude 
Debussy’s‘ L’Enfant Prodigue,’ with which 
the composer won the Prix de Rome about 
a quarter of a century ago. It contains 
some beautiful music, though very different 
from that which Debussy now writes, 
Why was this simple cantata given on the 
stage, for which, with trifling exceptions, 
it seems little fitted ? 


On Tuesday evening Mr. Beecham 
produced the second of his promised three 
British works, viz., Miss Ethel Smyth’s 
‘The Wreckers.’ The opera is now fairly 
well known. It was performed several 
times last summer at His Majesty’s 
Theatre under Mr. Beecham’s direction; 
and before that a great portion had been 
given in concert form at Queen’s Hall, 
with Mr. Arthur Nikisch as conductor, 
We see no reason to modify what we 
wrote in these columns last June. ‘The 
Wreckers ’ is an earnest, but on the whole 
unsatisfactory work. The performance on 
Tuesday was very good. With Madame 
Edyth Walker as Thirza and M. Kov- 
bitzky as Mark the chief dramatis persone 
were admirably represented; but all 
who took part in the representation 
deserve praise. Herr Bruno Walter con- 
ducted. 


Two performances have been given of 
‘Tristan,’ the first on February 2lst. 
Madame Fassbender, who has a _ good 
voice, gave an able representation of Isolde. 
Herr Urlus, the Tristan, sang his music 
with fine effect, but was unimpressive in 
his acting. 

At the second performance last Wed- 
nesday Frau von Bahr-Mildenburg gave a 
very (we might indeed say over) dramatic 
impersonation of Isolde. Dr. Banasch 
was rather a cold Tristan, and in the second 
act his intonation was at times faulty, 
Miss Perceval Allen was the Brangiine on 
both occasions. She sang well, and on 
the second night was much easier in her 
acting. 


QuEEN’s Hatu.—Philharmonic Concert. 


THERE was an attempt to celebrate the 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Chopin at the fifth concert of the Phil- 
harmonic Society last Thursday week. 
We say ‘“‘ attempt ” because the composer 
wrote no orchestral work, but merely 
orchestral accompaniments to his two 
concertos and to one or two pieces. The 
Concerto in E minor was selected, but there 
is little of the real Chopin in it. In 1855, 
at the fifth concert, Wagner conducted 
that work, which in a letter to Minna he 
merely described as ‘“ a half-hour concerto 
by Chopin.” The programme included, 
however, his most characteristic pieces, 
the ‘Barcarolle’ and c sharp minor 
Scherzo ; but M. Godowski’s rendering, 
brilliant as it was technically, lacked 
warmth. Signor Mancinelli is an able 
conductor; but the novelty of the 
evening, a ‘New Romantic Overture’ by 
him, scarcely deserved to be qualified as 





** romantic.” 
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Musical Gossip. 


M. Cortot, the French pianist, gave the 
second of two recitals at the AMolian Hall 
on Tuesday evening. His rendering of 
Beethoven's long Sonata in s flat, Op. 106, 
was in many respects admirable, especially 
of the two middle movements. His perform- 
ance of the difficult, though extremely clever, 
final fugue was at times marred by his trying 
to get more tone out of his instrument than 
it was capable of yielding. He also played 
all the twenty-four Chopin Préludes. His 
readings of them were interesting, though 
perhaps the objective rather than the sub- 
jective side of the music was, at times, 
too much in evidence. 


THERE will be no lack of opera this year. 
Before the opening of the season at Covent 
Garden on April 23rd six performances 
(matinées) will be given of Gluck’s ‘ Orpheus ? 
(in English) by Miss Marie Brema, who will 
appear in the title-part. Miss Viola Tree 
will be the Eurydice, while Miss Margaret 
Morris will take the principal part in the 
Hellenic dances. The performances, under 
the direction of Herr Michael Balling, will 
take place at His Majesty’s Theatre on 
April 12th, 14th, 15th, 19th, 21st, and 22nd. 


THE CuassicaAL CoNCERT SOCIETY an- 
nounces three concerts to take place on 
Wednesdays, April 13th, 20th, and 27th, to 
commemorate the hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Robert Schumann. Mrs. Carl 
Derenburg (Ilona Eibenschiitz). Miss Fanny 
Davies, Miss Mathilde Verne, and Messrs. 
Leonard Borwick and John St. Oswald 
Dykes, all pupils of Madame Schumann, 
will take part in the performances; also the 
instrumentalists Miss Marie Motto and 
Messrs. William Ackroyd, Harold Bonarius, 
Thomas Morris, Frank Bridge, Ernest Tom- 
linson, Perey Such, Ivor James, Darbishire 
Jones, Purcell-Jones, and Oscar Borsdorf. 
The singers will be the Misses Rhoda von 
Glehn, Edith McCullagh, and Helen Ander- 
ton, and Messrs. Gervase Elwes and George 
Henschel. 


_ Mr. Witiiam Jonnson GaLLoway, who 
is well-known as a keen advocate for State 
recognition of music, has @ new book in the 
sags which deals largely with this subject. 
ts title is ‘ Musical England,’ and it will be 
=" by Messrs. Christopher next 
month. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


8cx, Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 
—  Bunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 
— _ Sunday League Concert, 7, Queen's Hall. 
Mow.-Sat. Royal Opera (Mr. Beecham’s Season), Covent Garden. 
Mow. : Miss Menzies’s Song Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— London Symphony Orchestra, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Tues. Madame Frickenhaus’s Pianoforte Recital. 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Messrs. Darbishire Jones and Louis Edger’s ‘Cello and Piano- 
forte Recital, 8.15, Holian Hall. 
— Oxford House Choral pocety. 8.30, Queen's Hall. 
— Société des Concerts|Francais, 8.30, hstein Hall. 
Wen, Wessely String Quartet, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Ph ic Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
— Mr. Smallwood Metcalfe's Choir, 8.30, St. James's Hall. 
Tuurs. Miss Harrison's Urchestral Concert, 3, Queen's Hall. 
— Mr. Walter Ford’s Song Recital, 3.15, Steinway Hall. 
— Miss M. Melville-Lisazniewska’s Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, Bech- 


stein Hall. 
— Mr. Harold Bauer’s Pianoforte Recital, 8, Bechstein Hall. 
- Choral Society, 8, noe Albert Hall. 
— Broadwood Concert, 8.30, Molian lL. 
Pai. Miss Kate Goodson's Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall, 
Sar. Barns-Philli Chamber Concert, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Queen's Hall Orchestra, 3, Queen's Hall. 








DRAMA 


or 


THE WEEK. 
Giopz.—The Tenth Man: a Play in 
Three Acts. By W. Somerset Maugham. 
‘Tae Tentu Man’ is worked out accord- 


ing to an arbitrary plan instead of being 
developed through the natural inter- 





action of character. But when we have 
declared that for once M. Maugham has 
copied M. Bernstein’s trick of depending 
for his effects on a violent personality 
and violent situations, and has reserved his 
real drama—fine drama, too—for his last 
act, when it has been confessed that there 
are moments in the earlier scenes in which 
the piece drags and we are given time to 
observe the artificiality of the plot, the 
worst has been said that can be said, and 
the rest should be all praise. It is im- 
possible not to admire the sureness of the 
technique. the broad, clear strokes of 
individualization, the crispness of the 
wit, and the appropriateness of the dia- 
logue ; there is no overlooking the care- 
fulness with which the story is built 
up, and the overpowering irony of the 
catastrophe when at last it comes. 

The play can be described in terms of 
this climax, or rather in terms of the man 
who is the central figure therein ; for the 
story is wholly written round the bluff 
and roguery of a ‘“ Napoleon of finance,” 
and it is for his fall, for the single mis- 
calculation which often proves fatal 
to a career such as his, that we are kept 
waiting almost from the opening of the 
drama. George Winter has, unscrupu- 
lously enough, laid the foundations of a 
fortune; he has married into an aris- 
tocratic family; he has forced himself 
on his party and on the electorate of a 
Yorkshire town: all he wants is time for 
his schemes to mature. He takes even 
a sort of Satanic pleasure in overcoming 
obstacles which are the results of his 
own vices. His infidelity has stung his 
wife into threatening a petition for divorce 
—a course she favours all the more since 
she is in love with one of the Under- 
Secretaries of State, and the rumours of 
her action bring up to town a deputation 
of Winter’s >onstituents, who, on the eve 
of an election, refuse to budge without 
receiving some guarantee from their 
member’s wife. By dint of menaces and 
cajolery the financier persuades the lady 
to adopt the pose of affection and to stand 
by his side during a contest in which his 
commercial integrity is attacked. This 
is his last triumph. All his life he 
has acted on the motto that nine out of 
every ten men have their price, and he 
has neglected the other. But this tenth 
man appears to confound him—a co- 
director and party colleague who discovers 
that Winter has misappropriated trust 
funds, and, deaf to every sort of argument, 
gives the newly elected M.P. just twenty- 
four hours to restore the money. Before 
that time Winter has got out of his 
difficulties by suicide, following on a 
drunken debauch. His frenzied appeals 
to his antagonist, his hysterical burst 
of laughter when he finds the game is up, 
and his reckless bravado as he makes up 
his mind what is to be the end, form a 
scene uncommonly impressive. 


The character of this adventurer is the 
be-all and end-all of the play, and Mr. 
Bourchier brings out in virile fashion the 
man’s desperate belief in his own luck, 
his sardonic humour, his confidence in his 





powers of playing on the weaknesses of 
others, while his display of hysteria in 
the hour of collapse has a startling effect 
on the nerves. But other types are no 
less well observed. There is the wife 
torn between dislike of her husband’s 
brutality and anxiety to promote her 
lover’s interests and to save her father, 
one of Winter’s catspaws; Miss Frances 
Dillon is picturesque and sincere, up to a 
certain point, in this part. There is the 
sturdy “tenth man” with a conscience. 
Mr. A. E. George strikes exactly the right 
note in his case. There is the heroine’s 
father, eager to get rich quickly, but 
capable of drawing the line * against 
downright dishonesty ; Mr. Maurice hits 
off happily his goutiness and _fretful 
senility. The only portrait which is a 
caricature is that of a local Dissenting 
minister, made far too much of a Chad- 
band for these days. 


DUKE OF YORK’S REPERTORY THEATRE.— 
Old Friends: a One-Act Play. By 
J. M. Barrie.—The Sentimentalists : an 
Unfinished Comedy. By George Mere- 
dith.—The T'welve-Pound Look: a One- 
Act Comedy. By J. M. Barrie. 


THE pessimists who used to talk of the 
modern divorce of the stage and literature 
had a habit of pointing to George Meredith 
as a master of comedy who ought to have 
been writing for the theatre, and they 
would tell us of a certain play of his im 
this kind that was locked up in his desk, 
and hidden from a generation unworthy 
of its acquaintance. Well, out it has 
come at last, under the auspices of Mr. 
Frohman’s repertory enterprise ; and it 
is only fitting that Mr. Barrie, who has 
been one of the reconciling agencies 
between the playhouse and letters, should 
divide the bill with the master. 

‘The Sentimentalists’ is an unfinished 
work, consisting of two scenes only, and 
its setting is an old Dutch garden, m 
which, close to a Georgian house, pace and 
talk a group of modish folk dressed in 
Early Victorian costumes. All the con- 
versation centres round or is addressed to 
a certain “ inviolate ” young widow named 
Astrea, who rejoices in the homage of 
lovers, but does not “leap to the thought 
of a debasing marriage.” As represented 
by Miss Fay Davis she is deliciously 
demure and of quick intelligence, not over- 
eager to surrender the freedom or power 
of a queen regnant. She likes the rhetoric 
of Prof. Spiral, who “ gives women their 
due”; and she listens, half-reluctant, 
half-charmed, to the blank-verse roman- 
ticism of a younger suitor Arden. It is to 
him that her heart goes out almost un- 
consciously, and so, though she almost 
resents her kind guardian’s paving the 
way for her happiness, she seems to 
surrender at last to the lad’s fervour. 

The piece sparkles witk wit, but it is 
wit that has rather a frosty glitter. 
Obviously Congreve and Moliére have 
served among the author’s models, and 
he has caught the manner of the one, but 
not the warm-bloodedness of the other. 
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His Astrea is too much of a Vestal ; 
her companions, in the main, are all 
pose and epigram. The preciosity and 
the Euphuisms of the idiom of Meredith 
are here, but deprived of the ardent 
sympathy of his comment, and so there is 
an air of artificiality over the whole piece. 
It sounds like what it is—a comedy 
written in a scholar-recluse’s study. 

We pass from this old-world elegance 
to the pathos and humour of Mr. Barrie. 
‘Old Friends’ is a domestic tragedy of 
heredity, and the old friends are old sins. 
A father whose beloved child, on the eve of 
marriage herself, chaffs him about his 
being afraid of the dark and ghosts, finds 
one night that there are ghosts indeed in 
his house. Withdifficulty he has conquered 
the vice of intemperance, but now, as he 
dozes before the fire, the ghost of that vice 
walks abroad. For his daughter creeps 
downstairs in her nightgown, steals his 
keys from his pocket, and is just opening 
the safe to snatch at the decanter of 
brandy when he wakes up to confront her. 
His wife tells him that his old sin has 
quitted him to find a more attractive 
house-mate, and on the piteous spectacle 
of his despair the curtain descends. 
Grim, distressing, horrible, the play did 
not quite strike home last Tuesday, 
perhaps because it was taken by all the 
interpreters concerned — Mr. Sydney 
Valentine, Miss Lena Ashwell, and Miss 
Dorothy Minto—far too slowly ; perhaps 
because Mr. Barrie has a surer instinct 
for comedy than for tragedy. 

At any rate, his comedy of ‘ The Twelve- 
Pound Look ’ is a sheer delight. The scene 
opens with a new knight—plutocrat and 
vulgarian—rehearsing his appearance be- 
fore royalty, while his meek and listless 
wife, in presentation gown and ropes of 
pearls, assumes the part of Queen. Sud- 
denly a typist arrives to answer letters of 
congratulation, and, lo! it is Sir Harry’s 
former wife. When they are alone, he 
qnestions her as to why she left him, and 
asks jealously who was the other man. 
For a time she teases him, and then she 
tells him that he had no rival except a 
typing machine. She assures him she 
had grown tired of the monotony of his 
success, and had only waited to save 
up enough money—twelve pounds—to 
buy the type-writer which secured her a 
livelihood. When she has gone out Sir 
Harry catches what he calls the “ twelve- 
pound look ” on his new wife’s face, and 
he scratches his head, miserably puzzled. 
Not even ropes of pearls seem able to 
make these women happy. The satire, 
the wit, the banter, the quiet fun, and 
insight into the feminine heart which 
this piece displays, and the delightfully 
breezy style alike of Miss Ashwell as the 
typist and Mr. Gwenn as the new knight, 
sent the audience away chuckling with 
pleasure, and trying to forget Mr. Barrie’s 
essay in tragic realism. 


Comepy.—The Climax: a Play in Three 
Acts. By Edward Locke. 

THERE are four persons in Mr. Locke’s 

play, but not one of them is alive. They 





are mere marionettes in a puppet-show, 
remarkable only for its ingenuousness. In 
the hands of a playwright less wedded 
than this American author to conventional 
sentiment and the puerilities of domestic 
drama, the theme might have been 
turned to considerable account. A girl 
who, amid very straitened circumstances, 
has struggled hard to train for grand 
opera, and suddenly finds her voice gone, 
is a fit subject for compassion and sym- 
pathy ; the more so if her loss, as in this 
case, is due to the knavery of a lover 
who is jealous of her profession. Suppose 
the lover to be a medical man and to put 
forth powers of hypnotism, so that he may 
prevent her taking to a life he detests, 
and you should have in the girl’s distress 
a possibly stagey, but at all events effective 
situation. Mr. Locke works his situation 
well enough up to a certain point, but 
then spoils it by making his heroine, as 
climax, attempt her own life. Dreary 
comic relief—turning on the impecuniosity 
and ambitions and squabbles of a foreign 
musical family in New York—ekes out 
the story till the doctor makes confession 
on his wedding day and is sent about his 
business. 

The play needs a finer singer and a 
more accomplished all-round actress than 
Miss Marie Doro for the part of the heroine. 
Her display of pathos is affecting in the 
moments of the heroine’s burst of hysteria 
and silent agony of despair, but the 
emotional side of the character needs 
stronger treatment, and in the passages of 
light comedy Miss Doro is never sufficiently 
natural. Mr. Guy Standing struggles 
valiantly against the insufferable priggish- 
ness of the doctor. It is, however, Mr. 
Russ Whytal and Mr. Effingham Pinto, 
as a sentimental Italian music-master and 
his unruly and explosive son, who are most 
successful, 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 
BOOKS. 


NOW READY, post 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE ART OF THE BELGIAN 
GALLERIES. Being a History of the 
Flemish School of Painting, Illuminated and 
Demonstrated by Critical scriptions of the 
Great Paintings in Bruges, Antwerp, Ghent, 
Brussels, and other Belgian Cities. By 
ESTHER SINGLETON. With 48 Full- 
Page Illustrations. 

[Art Galleries of Europe. 








This edition contains an important Set of 
Touch-Plates. 
NEW EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, 
imperial 8vo, 30s. net. 


PEWTER PLATE. *®y # J. Lo. 
MASSE, M.A. With 100 Illustrations. 


This edition contains five touch-plates reproduced 
by special permission of the Pewterers’ Company. 

hese plates are of the highest importance to 
collectors, and have never hitherto been included 
in any volume on the subject. The work has also 
been revised throughout and enlarged. 





Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


REPORT ON THE CONDITIONS 
OF SERVICE OF TEACHERS IN 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. Presented to the Council of the 
Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters 
in Secondary Schools, on January 6, 1910. 





Feap. 8vo, 2s. net. 


HINTS ON ADVANCED BRIDGE. 
By Captain 8S. H. HINGLEY, of the Duke of 
ee an 

READY WEDNESDAY NEXT, Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 

THE STORY OF CUPID AND 
PSYCHE AS RELATED BY APULEIUS, 
Edited, with Intwoduction and Notes, by 
LOUIS C. PURSER, Litt.D. Fellow of 
See 


NEW VOLUME OF MR. ROGERS’ 
‘ ARISTOPHANES.’ 
Feap. 4to, 10s. 6d. 


THE ACHARNIANS OF ARISTO- 
PHANES. The Greek Text Revised, ands 
Metrical Translation on opposite pages, with 
Introduction and Commentary. By BEN- 
JAMIN BICKLEY ROGERS, M.A. D.Litt. 

The KNIGHTS is also in active preparation and will 
be published shortly. 
The KNIGHTS and the ACHARNIANS will be issued 
together as Vol. |. of the Complete Edition. 
READY WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE ELIZABETHAN PEOPLE. 
By HENRY THEW STEPHENSON. With 
many Illustrations, mostly from Old Prints. _ 


THE ANIMALS’ NI 








FRIEND. 


A Humane Monthly Magazine. 
Edited by ERNEST BELL. 


With numerous Illustrations and Special Children’s 
Supplement. 


Price 2d. Monthly. Post free for one year, 2s. 6d. 


Contents of the MARCH Number :—The Art of 
Being Kind, by Prof. Howard Moore—The 
Barbarous Spring Trap—Month by Month—The 
Humane Diet The Empty Cage—The L.C.C. and 
Public Slaughter-houses—Independent Birds— 
From Other Lands—Our Postbag—A Wag— 
Correspondence. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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HAROLD COPPING’S ART GIFT BOOKS 


SCENES IN THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. 


Second Edition. 24 Original Coloured Plates by HAROLD COPPING. 
Mounted on stout artistic paper. Described by THE LORD BISHOP OF DURHAM. 
Folio (16} by 12} in.) bound in white cloth gilt, 16s. net; 
also for Special Presentation in Full Persian, gilt side and k and top edges, 24s. net. 

(Postage 9d. each extra). 
The Atheneum says :—‘ Mr. me has imagination and religious feeling, is an 
excellent colourist and a bold draughtsman....The water-colours have been admirably 
reproduced. Indeed, praise is due to all concerned in the genesis of this sumptuous 
ume.” 
_ The Daily News says :—‘* With a reverent imagination and artistic skill Mr. My has 





depicted twenty-four scenes in the Life of Christ in such a manner as to leave the 
impression that just so must these events have happened.” 


JUST READY, NEW EDITION, WITH 8 NEW 


SCENES FROM THE 


By the late DEAN HOWSON. 


THE GOSPEL IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


24 Original Coloured Plates by HAROLD COPPING. 
Mounted on stout artistic paper. Described by THE LORD BISHOP OF DURHAM. 
_ _ Folio (163 by 12} in.) bound in white cloth gilt, 16s. net; 
also for Special Presentation in Full Persian, gilt side and back and top edges, 24s. net. 
(Postage 9d. each extra), 
The Guardian says :—‘‘ This is an exceedingly handsome volume, admirab] , 
in all respects. Mr. Seseings pictures are clever as well as atwactive, tan tell ay 
sympathy with his subject. The colouring and drawing are delightful throughout. The 
= of Durham's letterpress is by way of being a devotional commentary, and is simple 
and adequate.” : 
The Standard says :—‘‘ The pictures are strong and vivid in concepti i 
execution is marked by power and reverence.” oe Se See ae 


COLOURED PLATES BY HAROLD COPPING. 


LIFE OF ST. PAUL. 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 83s. 6d. 


The British Weekly says :—‘‘ Mr. Harold Copping has prepared new illustrations for Dean Howson’s ‘ Scenes from the Life of St. Paul.’ Mr. Copping stands g i 
of the day in his gift for illustrating religious prs His tine coloured illustrations to Bunyan’s works are well known.” ime ds alone among artists 
The Record says :—‘‘ Mr. Harold Copping’s coloured illustrations are beautifully done and full of expressive detail.” 


The Christian World says :—‘‘ Of modern English Bible illustrators Mr. Copping stands 


along with an instinctive reverence which supplies just that religiousness which escapes so many c 


easily first. He has all the artistic qualities—fidelity, colour, atmosphere, : iyi 
Lever artists.” phere, and vividness— 


THE BUNYAN BOOKS: ILLUSTRATED BY HAROLD COPPING. 


These are entirely New Editions. The Text claims to be as accurate as the 


very best edition, since it contains all the great Author’s latest corrections. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By Jonn Bunyan.| GRACE ABOUNDING TO THE CHIEF OF 


The Text Collated with the Author’s Final Edition. With 8 Coloured Illustrations 
by HAROLD COPPING. Crown 8vo, limp lambskin, | ong top, 3s. 6d. net; also | 
padded paste grain, round corners, red under gilt edges, 4s, 6d. net. 


SUPERIOR EDITION. With 31 Full-Page Illustrations by HAROLD COPPING. 
beautifully printed in duple-tone ink. Large crown 8vo, three-quarter morocco, cloth | 
sides, gilt top, 6s. 6d. net. { 


SINNERS. By JOHN BUNYAN. Thoroughly Revised from the Kig iti 
With 8 Coloured Illustrations by HAROLD COPPING. Crown ire, seg Ae = 
P a <p S.' - net; also padded paste grain, round corners, red under gilt edges, 
_ SUPERIOR EDITION. With 15 Full-Page Plates by HAROLD COPPING. t 
—— in ie ink. Large crown 8vo, three-quarter morocco, cloth sid 
Ss. » ne 


G, beautifully 
sides, gilt top, 








RECENT THEOLOGY. 


THE NEXT LIFE: Light on the Worlds Beyond. By 
the Rev. J. REID HOWATT. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. net. 

The Visible and the Invisible— The Question at the Grave—The Moment after Death— 
Where and What is Heaven ?—The Ministry of Angels and the Recognition of Saints—The 
Tempter—Temptation—Hell—The Intermediate State—The Resurrection—The Second 
Advent and Final Judgment—Eternity. 

Pan Church Times says:—‘‘This is a most fascinating book—sober, scriptural, 
modern.” 


CHRIST INVISIBLE OUR GAIN. By the Rev. A. H. 


DRYSDALE, D.D. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE CROSS. 


Faith and Duty. By Dr. R. F. HORTON. 1s. net. 


THE LORD’S TEACHING CONCERNING HIS OWN 


PERSON. By WAYLAND HOYT, D.D. LL.D., Professor in the Theological 
School of the Temple University, Philadelphia. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. net. 


Brief Counsels on 


THE HIGH-PRIESTLY PRAYER. 


mentary on the Seventeenth Chapter of St. John. 
DURHAM. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


A Devotional Com- 
By the LORD BISHOP OF 


THOUGHTS FOR THE SUNDAYS OF THE YEAR. 


By the LORD BISHOP OF DURHAM, Dr. Handley C. G. Moule. 
cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. ; also in paste grain, padded, 5s. net. 


THE APOSTLE PETER: Outline Studies in his Life, 


Character, and Writings. By the Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH THOMAS, D.D. inci 
of Wycliffe Hall, Oxford. With Photogravure Portrait. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d —_— 


GENESIS. By Rev. W. H. Grirrira Tuomas, D.D., Principal 
of Wycliffe Hall, Oxford. In Three Volumes, 6s. the Set; 2s. each Volume. 


THE WONDERFUL JOURNEY AND THE CHILDREN 
ON THE KING’S HIGHWAY. Addresses to Children on the First and 
Second Parts of ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress.’ By the Rev. CHARLES BROWN. With 
Coloured and other Illustrations by HAROLD COPPING. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 2s. 6d. cach Volume. : 


Crown 8vo, 





POPULAR NATURE BOOKS. 


CREATURES OF THE SEA. Being the Life Story of some 
Sea Birds, Beasts, and Fishes. By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S. With 40 
Full-Page Illustrations by THEO. CARRERAS. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


BY MEADOW, GROVE, AND STREAM. An Introduction 


to Nature Study. By HENRY HILTON BROWN, F.E.S._ With 2 folded Coloured 
Plates, Photogravure Frontispiece, and 171 Figures in Black and White, from 
Original Drawings by the Author. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


BY-PATHS IN NATURE. By 


72 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE FIELDS OF NATURE. By 


EDWARD T. CONNOLD, F.Z.S. F.E.S. With an Introduction by DAVID 

ANDERSON-BERRY, M.D. F.R.S.E. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 24 | 

pases of Plates from Photographs, Photo-Micrographs, and Drawings by the Author. 
rge crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Medallion on cover, 3s. 6d. 


HOW TO STUDY WILD FLOWERS. By Rev. Groxce 


HENSLOW, M.A. F.L.S. &c. New Edition, with 12 Double-Page Coloured Plates 
and 57 other Illustrations. Cloth gilt, with Coloured Pictures on Cover, 2s. 6d. 


PONDS AND ROCK POOLS. With Hints on Collecting for, | 


and the Management of, the Micro-Aquarium. By HENRY SCHERREN, F.Z.S. 
With Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. 


THROUGH A POCKET LENS. By Henry Scuerrey, 


Frank Srevens. With 





F.Z.S. Profusely illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 


BEHIND THE VEIL IN BIRD-LAND. Some Nature 
Secrets Revealed by Pen and Camera. By OLIVER G. PIKE, F.Z.S. F.R.P.S. 
Containing 24 of the Author’s most celebrated Photographs, and Pen Sketches b 
E. RICHMOND PATON, F.Z.S. Crown folio (14; in. by 10} in.), handsome clot 
gilt, 10s. - net, 


ADVENTURES IN BIRD-LAND. A Book for Boys. By Oxiver 


G. PIKE, F.Z.S. With 90 Photographs taken direct from Nature by the Auth 
and 100 Pen-Sketches by E. RICHMOND PATON. Demy 8vo, 6s. net, cloth gilt.” 


THE BOY’S OWN NATURE BOOK. By W. Percivat 


WESTELL, F.L.S. With an Introduction by the Hon. Sir JOHN COCKBURN, 
K.C.M.G. Illustrated by 2 folded Coloured Plates, a Coloured Frontispiece, and 

64 Plates containing over 150 Pictures reproduced from Photographs taken direct 

I by the Rev. 8S. N. SEDGWICK, M.A. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
8. 


EVERY BOYS BOOK OF BRITISH NATURAL 
HISTORY. A Reliable Guide to British Wild Life and Nature Photogra hy. 
By W. PERCIVAL WESTELL, F.L.S. With an Introduction by the Right Hon 
LORD AVEBURY. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


FIFTY-TWO NATURE RAMBLES. A Series of Open-Air 
Talks for Young People. By W. PERCIVAL WESTELL, F.L.S. With 5 Coloured 
Plates from Drawings, and 100 other Illustrations from Photographs. Large crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. . 


RAMBLES WITH NATURE STUDENTS. By Mrs. 
BRIGHTWEN, Author of ‘ Wild Nature Won by Kindness,’ &c. With 130 Illustra- 
tions. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


THE BROOK AND ITS BANKS. By the late Rev. J. G. 


OD, M.A. With 16 Full-Page Plates and numerous Illustrations in the Text. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. . New Edition. 
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SEELEY’S NEW BOOKS 
TO ABYSSINIA THROUGH AN 
UNKNOWN LAND. 

By Capt. C. H. STIGAND, F.R.G.S. 

With 36 Illustrations and 2 Maps. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 
“Captain Stigand speaks with experience and 


authority in travel and sport in ritish East 
Africa, and he writes attractively.””—TIMEs. 


FIGHTING THE SLAVE HUNTERS 
IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


Twenty-six Years of Travel and Adventure. 
By ALFRED J. SWANN, 

Late Senior Magistrate of the Nyasaland Protectorate. 
With an Introduction by Sir H. H. JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G. 
With 45 Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 
** A narrative of absorbing interest.’’—ScoTSMAN. 


A TRANSFORMED COLONY. 


Sierra Leone as It Was and as It Is. Its Progress, Peoples, 
Native Customs, and Undeveloped Wealth. 
By T. J. ALLDRIDGE, LS.O. 
For many years Commissioner in Sierra Leone. 

With 66 Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 

**Wo_ one knows the country better than Mr. 
Alldridge. The book is profusely and beautifully 
illustrated.”—DaiLy GRAPHIC. 


THE NEW ART LIBRARY. Vol. L 
Edited by M. H. SPIELMANN and P. G. KONODY. 


THE PRACTICE OF OIL PAINTING 
and of Drawing as Associated with it. 
By 8S. J. SOLOMON, R.A. 
With 80 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


SECOND EDITION. 


AERIAL NAVIGATION OF TO-DAY 
By CHARLES C. TURNER. 
With 70 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
“A vivid and fascinating story.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


BOTANY OF TO-DAY. 
By G. F. SCOTT ELLIOT, M.A. B.Sc. 
With 27 Illustrations. Extra crown Svo, 5s. net. 
“No one who reads it will ever think botany a 
dull science again....Most entertaining and 
instructive.’’—GLoOBE. 
London: SEELEY & CO., Ltp., 38, Great Russell Street. 
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NATIONAL 


Insurance Companies. 
EVERY MAN 


who has Sons and Daughters to educate should 
read 


‘(HE RSiNG GENERATION.’ 


Sent post free on application to the 


INSTITUTION 
FOR MUTUAL LZ ASSURANCE. 


48, Gracechurch Street, Londen, E.C. 





CORNHILL 


For MARCH. Price One Shilling. 
Contents. 
cameness BORN. Chaps. 11-12. By Mrs. Humphry 
ard. 

THE OXFORD MUSEUM AND ITS FOUNDERS. 
By A. Vernon Harcourt, Hon.D.Sc. F. B.S. 

THE SEINE IN FLOOD. By H. Warner Allen. 

THE ARROW THAT FLIETH. By Claude E. Benson. 

LATER LETTERS OF EDWARD LEAR. By Canon 
Selwyn, D.D. 

THE COLLINGWOOD CENTENARY. By Q. Scott- 
Hopper. 

“FRESH” AND “OVERDAY.” By W. J. Batch- 
elder. 

ST. PATRICK’S DAY WITH THE PATHANS. By 
“The Subaltern.” 

FRIENDS AND ACQUAINTANCES. By William H. 
Rideing. 

THE OSBORNES. Chap. 9. By E. F. Benson. 


London : 
SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 














NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 
“Will repay frequent and careful reading.”—Glaagow Herald. 
“ A most interesting and stimulating book.”— Manchester Guardian. 


Demy 8vo, 304 pp. 5s. net. 
BROAD LINES IN SCIENCE TEACHING. 


Edited by F. HODSON, Ph.D. B.Sc. 
With an Introduction by Prof. SADLER. 
“These essays are most of them of a high order of merit, and not a 
single one without some special value of its own....Well worth the 
attention of both parents and teachers.” — Weatminater Gazette. 
“Very comprehensive, clear, and practical. We cannot think of 
any better course of reading for teachers.”— Dundee Courier. 
Feap. 4to, 8d. net. 


MATHEMATICAL TABLES. 


By GIBBS and RICHARDS. 
Containing very full Constants and all References 
necessary for Secondary Schools. 
“The type is bold and clear, the printing excellent, and the size 
convenient. "—Schoolmaater. 
* Very handy and cheap.”— Educational News. 


London: CHRISTOPHERS. 
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AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


NOW READY. 


THE NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 
SUPPLEMENT TO 
NOTES AND QUERIES 


FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 
Price 4d. ; by post 44d. 


Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908. 
WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATION according to scale. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


NOW READY. 


With 8 Illustrations. Crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net, 


NOTES BY 
THE WAY, 


MEMOIRS OF 
JOSEPH KNIGHT, 


F.S.A., 


DRAMATIC CRITIC AND EDITOR OF ‘NOTES 
AND QUERIES,’ 1883-1907, 


AND 
THE REV. 


JOSEPH WOODFALL EBSWORTH, 


F.S.A. 


BY 


JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS. 


Comprising his Contributions, with Additions, to 
‘Notes and Queries.’ 


THE FOLLOWING ARE SOME OF THE CONTENTS: 


JOSEPH KNIGHT. 

His Father and Mother—Education—King of the 
College—Life at Leeds—Leaves for London—Becomes 
Critic of the Athenezum—Editor of Notes and Queries— 
Dramatic Critic of the Daily Graphic and of the Globe— 
Contributions to the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
= OE tere Life of Rossetti—Sunday Evenings 
with the Marstons. 


JOSEPH WOODFALL EBSWORTH. 


His Life in Edinburgh—Affection for Scott—Exhibits 
at the Scottish Academy—Contributes to Hogg’s 
Instructor and Bradshaw's Magazine—Goes to Cam- 
bridge—His Ordination—Wins the Hearts of the 
Gipsies—Devotes Himself to Ballad History—His 
Friendships with Ellicott, Kingsley, George Gilfillan— 
Writes on the Brontés—Letters from Patrick Bronté— 
Dedicates ‘ Roxburghe Ballads’ to Queen Victoria, 


EDINBURGH AND SCOTLAND. 

The Blackwoods and Blackwood’s Magazine—William 
Chambers at Scott’s Funeral— The Founding of 
Chambers's Journal—Its rapid success— Early Con- 
tributors—George Meredith’s ‘ Chillianwallah ’—Queen 
Victoria’s First Visit to Edinburgh—Peel shouted at, 
“*Gie him Peals”—O’Connell’s Address—Cadell’s Shop 
in St. Andrew Square—Scott, “‘that gurt and good old 
man "—Professor Wilson ‘‘ Kit North”—Scott insulted 
at Hawick, ‘‘ Burke Sir Walter”—Original of Rebecca 
in ‘ Ivanhoe ’—Scott and the Roxburghe Club—Sale of 
Copyrights— David Scott, R.S.A.—Sir William Allenand 
the Royal Scottish Academy—Ebsworth paints Four 
Views of Edinburgh from the Scott Monument—Heath 
Wilson and Punch—Glasgow School of Design—Death 
of Hugh Miller, John Muir Wood, George Gilfillan, 
and the Dumfries Herald—Death of Joseph Ebsworth— 
His own Music played and sung in Churches of all 
Denominations in Edinburgh on the following Sunday— 
Macaulay’s Speech at Edinburgh, 1847: “ If I fail in this 
electoral contest and am not returned to Parliament, 
there are other ways by which in retirement I may 
be able to serve my country ”"—The Scottish Academy— 
Edward VIL’s Title in Scotland—Chaplain to the 
Edinburgh Garrison revived by the King, 


COWPER. 
His Sensitive Temperament—His Terrible Lines—John 
Newton’s Influence Beneficial—Happy Years at Olney 
—His Gratitude to Mrs. Unwin and Lady Hasketh— 
His Last Poem ‘The Castaway’—Why the Name is 
Pronounced Cooper—‘The Cup that Cheers ’—Cowper 
Anticipated—Maitland on Cowper’s Works in America 
igin of ‘‘God moves ina Mysterious Way ”—Letters 
Sold at Sotheby’s. 


AUCTION SALES. 


Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge—Hodgsons—Puttick & 
Simrson—Trade Sales—Sale of Scott’s Copyrights. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Adelphi Terrace. 
Leipsic : Inselstrasse 20. 
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BROS. 
Catalogues. 109, Strand, London, W.C. 
CATALOGUE OF SECOND. eT En LUTON Are DOCKS. 


. Tate 
(rena 
HAND ey ern ove free on application. Boo! 
of Literature Scarce Items, and First Editions at much below usual 
a Parcels sent on approval if desired. CATALOGUES issued 
hiy, and sent regularly to all parts of the World.—Address 

J. oO LDWIN, 14, Osborne Road, Leyton, Essex. 


DOBELL| 


ks in all Branches CATALOGUES sent post free to all parts of the World.. 


Export Orders Solicited. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: “ Bibliolite, London.” 
Telephone : *‘ Gerrard 4664.” 








ERTRAM OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
SECOND. HAND BOOKSELLER and PUBLISHER, BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most ex wae Bookfinder 
7, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. extant. ease state wants and ask for CATALOG I make a 


| 
special feature of exchanging any saleable Books for , me, selected 
from my various lists. cial list of 2,000 ks I particularly want 
west free —EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright a. 
irmingham.—Singleton’s Dutch and Flemish Furniture, 42s. for 


pi epilation Burke s Peerage, 1908, 24s., 1907, 2ls.; Jane Austen's Novels, sevola., ‘ae: 
ATALOGUE No. 220.—RARE, INTEREST- 
ING, and CURIOUS BOOKS, many with Coloured Plates, illus- ATALOGUE, No. 52.—Drawings of the Early 
gated by Alken, Cruikshank and Rowlandson ; also Pasiagy = 4 bre ks, English 8chool—Engravings and Etchings, including many fine 
t Editions, Historical and Standard Works, &. Also CATA- r Turner—Turner’s Liber Studiorum—Constable's English 
PosUe of ENGRAVINGS of the FNGLISH SCHOOL. — Post free | Landscape—Dllustrated Books—Rare Items by John Ruskin. Post 
from J. RIMELL & SON, 53, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W free, Sixpence. —WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


SPE CIAL OFFER 
Of Harrap’s Beautiful Reprint of the First Folio SHAKESPEARE. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Shakespeare.—The Complete Works of William Shakespeare, printed 
from the First Folio. Edited, with an Introduction to each Play, by CHARLOTTE PORTER and H. A. 
CLARKE, with a General Introduction by JOHN CHURTON COLLID 3, M.A. D.Litt. This edition, for the first 
time, furnishes the reader with the text of the Plays, printed in modern type and in handy size, but ‘with faithful 
exactness to the First Folio, and consequently nearest to Shakespeare’s stage, to his ownership, and to his 
authority. In no other present-day edition can the reader find the © OMPLET 'E ORIGINAL TEXT of Shakespeare, 

or 80 terse and clear an exposition of its relation to the modern text. Footnotes show what alterations have been 
made subsequently, and each Play is furnished with an ample Glossary. In 13 vols. crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt tops. 
Each set in neat cardboard box.—Harrap & Co. (published at 42s. net). Now offered at 20s. 
“I feel at a loss to name an edition which packs so much wealth into as little room.” —SIDNEY LEE. 
“The most desirable of all editions of Shakespeare, admirably conceived and admirably executed.”—Prof. DOWDEN. 


EMAINDE i 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd, isco Reet ees, 
= HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, and at 14, George Street, — 


A large Stock ‘of Old and Rare Books in English Literature, 
jeduding Poetry and the DPrama—Shakespeariana—First Editions of 
Famous A uthors— Manuscripts—I]lustrated Books, &c. CATALOGUES 
free on application. 














NEXT WEEK’ Ss ATHENEZUM ‘will contin! 
an Article on THE PRESENT 
OF ANTHROPOLOGY, and a Review of 
HISTORY OF ENGLISH POETRY, 
Vol. VI, » by W. J. COURTHOPE. 
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SECOND-HAND FURNITURE 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 


WAYSIDE SKETCHES. 


MAD SHEPHERDS 
AND OTHER HUMAN STUDIES. 


By Prof. L. P. JACKS. 
About 250 pp. crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 
(Ready this month. 
A series of highly original studies of some eccentric 
human types—a study on elemental human psychology. 


LAWRENCE STERNE. 


By WALTER SIC HEL, 
Author of ‘ Sheridan,’ ‘ Lady Hamilton.’ 
With 7 Portraits. Demy 8vo, cloth, 88. 6d. net. 
(Ready this month. 

Contains various Letters and Portraits hitherto un- 
published, and a good deal of fresh materiaL The chief 
feature is the publication of ‘The Journal w Eliza’ 
for the first time. 

Mr. Sichel has written a brilliant impressionist 
study, in which he reveals Sterne’s humanity, his 
** modernism,” and the debt later writers are under to 
him. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN 
LITERATURE, 


A Volume of Original Studies. 
By HUGH FARRIE. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 
(Ready this month. 
The eminent literary critic has here written a series 
of varied interest and much thoughful appreciation. 
He has also rescued some names which were unde- 
servedly falling into oblivion. 


THE RING OF POPE XYSTUS. 
Translated from the original Greek by 
F. C. CONYBEARE, M.A 
Beautifully printed in black and red on Hand-Made 
Paper. Cloth, 4%. 6d. net ; leather, 6s. net. 
[Heady this month, 


An interesting collection of aphorisms in use among 
the Christian communities of the Second Century. 


HOW TO BUILD AN 
ABROFLARE. 


ROBERT PETIT. 
Translated trom by: by T. D. B. HUBBARD and 
. LEDEBOER. 
With nearly ya Neuman and Diagrams. 
150 pp. demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
(Ready this month, 
The first book on the technical side of aeronautics. 


THE QUEST: a Drama of Deliverance. 
































Some people have an aversion to New Furniture, no matter how worthy its merits. There is much to be said in 
favour of really good Second-hand Goods. Furniture, as a general rule, is not as well made to-day as in the past. 
Besides which, in buying Reliable Second-hand Furniture you can depend upon its being thoroughly seasoned. You will 
find at “ Furniture Town,” London’s largest selection of these desirable goods. Drawing-room Suites, 3/. 15s.; Bedroom 
Suites, 2/, 10s. ; Dining-room Suites, 41. ; 
payments to suit your convenience. Country Orders carriage paid. Call or write for Current Month’s Bargain List. 


W. JELKS & SONS, 


‘*FURNITURE TOWN,’’ 263, 265, 267, 269, 271, 273, 275, 275A, HOLLOWAY ROAD, N. 
DEPOSITORIES—2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, Eden Grove (adjoining). 
REMOVAL ESTIMATES FREE. TELEGRAMS—“ JELLICO,” LONDON. 


CLIFFORD’S INN. 


For View of CLIFFORD’S INN, taken in 1892, see 


NOTES AND QUERIES, April 2, 1892. 


The same } 


TELEPHONE—230 NORTH. 


Number also contains Sketches of the ROLLS CHAPEL, OLD SERJEANTS’ 
INN, the GATEWAY, LINCOLN’S INN, &c. 





Price 4}d., free by post, of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Bedsteads and Bedding, 30s., and thousands of Bargains for Cash or un deferred | 


| 
| 








By DOROTHEA HOLLINS. 
In 8 Scenes. Demy 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 
|Leady this month, 
“A ROMANCE OF REALITY.” 


SCIENCE MATTER AND 
IMMORTALITY. 


By RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE, M.A. M.B. C.M. 
Crown §vo, cloth, 5s, net. [ Ready. 
“His book is full of interesting discussion of great 
ideas of modern astronomy and physics, the question 
of life, evolution in the past, and evolution in the 
future. Dr. Macfie is ‘a sincere thinker, who is at 
once a man of science and a poet.’” 
Dr. SALEEBY in the Pall Mall Gazette. 








RECENT VOLUMES. 
CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT, 


By RUDOLF EUCKEN, Ph.D. “ Nobel” Prizeman. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. (Third Edition ready. 


MODERNITY AND THE 
CHURCHES. 


By Dr. PERCY GARDNER. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE OLD EGYPTIAN FAITH. 


By Dr. EDOUARD NAVILLE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 58 
A notable book. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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& CO.S LIST 





NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 


Large crown 8vo, strongly bound 
AT ALL LIBRARIES 


Berenice. 


‘* Considering the number of contributions this author makes to fiction, | 
Its cultured style, powerful construction, | 


* Berenice’ is a remarkable book. 
and thoughtful passages, bear no trace of hasty composition. 


in attractive cloth gilt, illustrated. 
AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. J oan Mar, Detective. 


MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON, 


“* Convict 99” seems never to wane in popularity, and any new story from 


Mr. Howard | the author’s pen in which criminology plays a part is eagerly looked for by 


Somerville’s illustrations, it should be added, enhance the attractiveness of her admirers. 


the story.” —Scotsman. 


White Walls. 


MAX PEMBERTON. | 


A King in Khaki. H. K. WEBSTER. 


The author of ‘ A King in Khaki’ has a broad human understanding and 


‘There is plenty of incident of a kind that grips, and the whole tale is | sympathy, and he has here produced a story teeming with exciting adventure 


given with the verve and vividness which one expects from its author’s pen. 


and incident. This is a breezy, healthy tale. 


There are passages of really fine description, for which the scene of the story | 


gives excellent scope.”—Queen 


The Sundial. FRED. M. WHITE. 


‘In the already extensive list of Mr. White’s novels it would be difficult 
to find one superior to the present story in clever construction of plot, care- 
fully concealed mystery, and a succession of most exciting and dramatic 
incident.”—Northern Whig. 


The Silent Barrier. cours rracy. 


The author is here seen at his best, with Switzerland as a background and 
enough thrills to satisfy the most exacting. The New York Sun says: ‘*No 
author writing in English to-day tells a better story of romance and adventure,” 
and ‘ The Silent Barrier’ fully sustains Mr, Tracy’s high reputation. 


® 
The Sporting Chance. 
ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW, 
‘€ The popular authors of this novel have imagined something new, even 
in the annals of the turf. Readers who follow Mostyn’s adventures on the 


turf in this exciting book will be keen to know what, after all, was the 
result of his final effort to win his race.” —Globe. 


‘When the Devil Drives. 


FLORENCE WARDEN, 

Not since her famous ‘House on the Marsh’ was published has Miss 

Florence Warden written a story so far above the usual run of her work as 
* When the Devil Drives.’ 


The Home Secretary. | 


| Mr. Wilmot Kaye is quite a new author, but he is one of considerable 
promise. ‘The Home Secretary’ is confidently recommended. 


J Oy. J L. G. MOBERLY. 


** Joy is all charm and sweetness, spreading happiness around her, and 
| deserving her name in every way. A delightful story.”—Freeman’s Journal. 


‘Foes of Justice. HEADON HILL. 


Mr. Headon Hill’s work is always consistently good and interesting, and 
* Foes of Justice’ is likely to be one of his most popular novels. 








THE WINDSOR MAGAZINE 


For MARCH contains STORIES by 


JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


F. FRANKFORT MOORE 
CHARLES G. 


FRED M. WHITE 


| MARJORIE BOWEN 


D. ROBERTS CLOTILDE GRAVES 


And other — Authors. 


HALLEY’S COMET 


Is studied from the point of view of the great American Astronomer, 
Prof. PERCIVAL LOWELL. 


GOLF COMPETITIONS 


Are discussed by Sir HENRY SETON-KARR, C.M.G., and amusingly | 
illustrated. 


AN ARTICLE ON THE HISTORY AND WORK OF 
‘THE BRITISH EMPIRE SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY 
THE FINE ART FEATURE of the Number consists of a Study of the Work of 


MR. ALFRED PARSONS, A.R.A. 


accompanied by 12 delightful Pictures of English Landscapes. 
17 BEAUTIFUL REPRODUCTIONS OF 


‘ENGLAND'S STORY IN PORTRAIT AND PICTURE 


And a host of other interesting Stories and Articles. 





WARD, 


ee 


LOCK & CO., Lo»., 


Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 














Editorial © 





should be add 


— 
ito‘ THE EDITOR "—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ THE PUBLISHERS "—at the Office. Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E,C. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. E.C., and Printed by J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Agents for Scotland Messrs. WILLIAM GREEN & SONS and Mr. JOHN MENZIES, Edinburgh.—Saturday, March 5, 1910. 
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